PARIS BOULEVARD 


A cover painting in two hours. (see page 119) 


wet-in-wet painting 
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YOU... 

HAD 

GOOD! 


FOR HAND PAINTING 


Now ... two twin textile mediums to 
choose from. 


Whether you work in the professional 
manner or teach hobby or craft classes 
where speed and clean-up is essential, 
Prang has the Textile Color to meet 
your most exacting needs. FOR SCREEN PRINTING 


Prang Aqua Colors — the new color dis- 
covery that comes ready to use right 
from the jar — no more muss or fuss — 
amazingly washfast. Water is the mag- 
ic mixing medium! 


Prang Regular Colors — the time prov- 
en colors with the perma-tizing extend- 
or — preferred for more step-by-step 
assurance and for long lasting results TMS COLOR MUST BE MIXED WITH CXTENDOR 
— unlimited versatility for mixing 
and matching! 


TEXTILE COLORS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 


Stes 


2215 RED 


Painting on cloth offers more creative 
: expression than ever... let these 
: twin Prang Mediums be your con- 
stant companions! 


* 


SOLO WITHOUT 


GIOS 


See the complete range of colors and sizes = 
at your favorite dealer or write for colorful MAGEST RESULTS SECURE COMPLETE CIRECHE 
descriptive folder. Dept. D-13 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO - NEW YORK 
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A COLUMN OF ODDS AND ENDS, 
OF INTEREST TO YOU 


WILL WE NEED MORE TEACHERS IN ‘55? All along this column has 
been agitating for larger, more realistic salaries to encourage new 
teachers to remain in their jobs. New statistics emphasize something 
which to understaffed schools is almost horrifying. For example: 
(1) This year, a baby is being born every 7 seconds! (Not the same 
baby, but the figure is horrible enough.) This is double the figure of 
only twenty years ago. (2) Elementary and secondary school en- 
rollment is increasing at the rate of over 114 million students each 
succeeding year. (3) By 1970, our high schools will contain four 
million more students! So—who will teach them? Instructors who 
receive salaries that rank less than that of a sewer cleaner? 


C.C.N.Y. ART PROMOTION has been announced for Simon Lissim, a 
regular contributor to these pages. Formerly an Assistant, stage de- 
signer and artist Lissim has been raised to Associate Professor. 


EXTRA GIFT FOR JEWELRY CRAFTSMEN: Following a fortunate pur- 
chase, Sam Kramer, Greenwich Village jewelry artist, is now offer- 
ing an extra pair of professional pliers in his introductary kit for 
caged gem enthusiasts. The expanded kit now contains two pairs 
of pliers, still at the low $5 price. (See his advt.) 


WRITE WITH REAL GOLD: Want to sign your art work, touch up pic- 
ture frames, decorate china with 23 karat gold? It’s now available 
in handy sheets or on a tape roll, thru Hastings & Co. of Philadelphia. 
Two large sheets for 50c, or a long tape for a dollar. 


N’WEST CRAFTSMEN’S EXHIBIT for talented workers in ceramics, weav- 
ing, jewelcraft, enamels, etc., who reside in Wash., Oregon, Idaho, 
Mont., British Columbia and Alaska. Held at University of Washing- 
ton, Mar. 6 thru Apr. 6, 1955. Competition by jury; prizes, awards. 
Work due Feb. 11 locally, Feb. 12th out of state. Entry blanks now 


~ 


available. Write. Henry Gallery, U. of Wash., Seattle 5 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY $4,000 COMPETITION to be open to 
all artists in watercolor and pastel, for 88th Annual showing, at Na- 
tional Academy of Design. $5 fee for two labels. Prizes include 
$1,000 Grand Prize, $3,000 additional awards. One of country’s most 
famous shows. Work due Mar. 24th, 1955. Write: Cyril A. Lewis, 
American Watercolor Society, 175 Fifth Ave., N. VC. 10. 


VERSATILE NEW ART TOOL just introduced is the Markutter, a pen- 
shaped double-purpose instrument with a safety protected cutting 
blade on one end and a_ marking crayon on other. Both siip out of 
sight when not in use. Excellent for making picture mats, sketching 
and shop work. On sale now, $2. Order from Markut Tool Co., 1101 
Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


N.Y.U. APPOINTMENT FOR SAMMERJAN: George Samerjan, top com- 
mercial artist and watercolorist, has joined the faculty of N.Y.U.’s 
Division of General Education as an Instructor. He heads the Graphic 
Design Workshop, replacing Xanti Schawinsky who has transferred 
to California. Mr. Samerjan is an active member of the Art Di- 
rectors Club of N.Y. and Society of Illustrators, formerly was Art 


Director for CBS on the west coast, and for “Esquire” and “Coronet” 


magazines. 


THIS CLAY FIRES AT 250°: new product of Ett! Studios, 213 IV. 58th 
St., N.Y.C., is called “Ceramite” and can be baked in an ordinary 
kitchen oven. Want to know more about this practical product? Send 
to above address for illustrated catalog, enclosing 25c. 


NEW CARDBOARD LOOKS LIKE CANVAS: Now you can paint on white, 
heavy cardboard that you ‘ll swear looks, feels and paints like canvas. 
The cost is very low, the quality high. Recommended for class proj- 
ects, experimental planning, serious work, Comes in varying sizes 
up to 22x28. For brochure, sample, write to: Chicago Cardboard Co., 

1240 N. Homan Ave., Chicago 51 Ask for: Design Magazine New 


Product Offer. 
please turn to page 94 
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| PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 
now and forever .. . 
@ permanent 
powerful 
brilliant 
uniform 


intermixable 


... the reason why more and ai 


more artists demand and recommend 


PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 


. . . tested to last through time 


| AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CHART 
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EDUCATOR’S PIPELINE: 


continued from page 94 


X-ACTO TIPS FOR ARTISTS: X-Acto Inc., makers of the world famous 
artist's knives, has a brand-new booklet called: “12 Technics for 
Artists,’ which will suggest a horde of interesting applications for 
the hobbyist, woodworker and teacher. Send a thin dime to: X-Acto, 
Inc., Dept “D”, 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


DONG KINGMAN NOW ON FILM: Dong Kingman, hailed by Time and 
Life magazines as “America’s foremost water colorist”, has made a 
l6mm, full color motion picture, in collaboration with James Wong 
Howe of Hollywood. On the film, he demonstrates the creation of a 
painting, from inception to finish, against a bizarre big city back- 
ground which served as his inspiration. Length is fifteen minutes, 
film may be rented for $15 thru: Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 
37th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. Mr. Kingman, editorial board member of 
this magazine, has been on a world-round junket of demonstrations 
and painting. He is currently on the faculty of The Famous Artists 
Course and Hunter College. 


Carefree living enhanced by... large, 2:4 
cheerful guest rooms... private pool, ocean 
beach, cabana club . . . dining room and: 

cocktail lounge. 


BOOKLET ON TEACHING AIDS: \\ onder where to get supplies, equip- 
ment, art materials for classroom use? Bruce Miller, P.O. Box 369, 
Riverside, Calif. has brought out a 32 page brochure with names and 
addresses of most quality sources. Mr. Miller, Superintendent of 
Schools for Riverside, knows what an art teacher needs. Get your 
copy for 50c, which covers cost of printing and mailing. 


SELECTED 
CLIENTELE 


FREE OFFERS DEPT.: You can have any and all these items, without 


: charge. State you are a “Design” Magazine subscriber . . . Big 
for Booklet ——— — - Sy catalog of handicraft supplies in art techniques, metal etching, wooden 
or plates, materials for classroom use, etc. Send for yours to: Cleve- 
re) land Crafts, 4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio . . . Handbook on 
n the Ocean MIAMI BEACH Np Sek uses of “Seramo” modeling clay, which bakes at oven temperature, 
at 43rd Street Bb \¢ ip Sa is used for figurines, ash trays and vases. Free on request from: 


Favor, Ruhl & Co., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5... . Complete 
catalog of potter’s wheels, ceramic tools and accessories. Well illus- 
trated. Request from: Craftools, Inc., Dept. D-10, 401 Broadway, 
es | Artcraft catalog of metal findings, burnt woodworking 


Architects of the Graphic Arts! 


DESIGNERS, ARTISTS, TYPE AND ART 
DIRECTORS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, COPY 
WRITERS, PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS 
...-ALL NEED 


PRINT is the only de luxe “demonstration magazine” in the graphic arts 

field. Reproduced in letterpress, offset, gravure, collotype, silk screen, 
featuring many unusual papers, outstanding design and provocative copy. 
PRINT is an endless source of inspiration to all those engaged in the mass 
communication of ideas. 


Copies of these recent numbers are still available: 
Vol. 7 No. 2 Sheet Fed Gravure 
Vol. 7 No. 3 Typewriter Faces 
Vol. 7 No. 6 Society of Typographic Arts; Chicago 
Vol. 8 No. 1 The “Program in Print” of United Fruit Co. 
Vol. 8 No. 2 Stevens-Nelson papers 
Vol. 8 No. 3 The “Program in Print” of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Any one of these $1.50 numbers free to new subscribers! PRINT is issued 
six times a year—$7.50 per year, overseas $8.50. . 


Print 17 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. ¥., U.S.A. 
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panels, sketchboards, hobbycraft items, all for you by writing: Thayer 
& Chandler Co., Dept. D, 910 Van Buren St., Chicago 7... Well 
illustrated catalog on leathercraft tools and equipment, included in 
book of practical ideas. Send postcard to: J. C. Larson, 820 S. Tripp 
Ave., Chicago 24. Mention “Design Magazine listing.” .... Free, 
full size jar of Textile Paint for teaching projects. State you are a 
teacher and subscriber to “Design.” Send request to: Pactra Chemical 
Co., 1213 No. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38... . Large, deluxe 
catalog of ceramic and copper enameling supplies. State you are 
“Design” subscriber and order on school letterhead, from: Tepping 
Studio Supply Co., Dept. D, 3517 Riverside Drive, Dayton, Ohio 
. . . 40 page Book on copper enameling. Free on request from: 
Thomas C. Thompson, Dept. “D’’, Highland Park, Ill... . Want a 
brochure filled with exciting ideas on spray painting, fixing and 
varnishing techniques? Free on request from: Acrolite, Inc., Dept. 
D, Hillside, N.J. 


NURSERY ARTIST’S SPECIAL 


A NEW product on the market that will prove of interest 
to parents and shop teachers is the “Play Screen”, shown 
below. Created by the Swing ' ine Co., the screen is both 
compact and sturdy, may be folded away when not in use. 
The left panel is a chalkboard with a special holding pad 
for placement of drawing and painting papers. The right 
panel is a two-sided peg board, into whose multi-slots 
brightly colored pegs may be inserted for construction ol! 
three-dimensional designs. Below each screen are holders 
for bottles of paint and the pegs with which the set 1s 
furnished. The back of the chalkboard also contains a handy 
health and good behavior chart for young folk. 


Smart in appearance, practical in purpose, the Play 
Screen is intended for children from two to twelve. 4 


Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Try Whittling: send for 40 page Whit- 
tling bookiet with detailed instructions and 
plans for 34 projects— FREE on request, 
school letterhead please. 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog— FREE 


No. 82 X-ACTO 
KNIFE CHEST—$4.20 


X-ACTO, INC., 
48-85 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national! ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


Regional and National News in Art and Education 
Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
Association affairs. 


Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Subscription to Non-Members I|s 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little hand ... for now The security of our homes is our worthiest 


begins alittle heart’s journey into prayer... the guide goal. And providing it is a privilege unique ina 
is Dad, the goal is a security not even he can provide. country like ours, where each of us is free to 
But the pattern is security, and it is Dad’s privilege choose his way. 
to supply his part of it for the little hearts in his care. And, think: The security that begins in your 
In-this binding, enclosing love life finds its home, joined to that of other homes, builds the 
finest answer. strength of America, 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United, States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 
can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 


Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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“Artist and educator 
by EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


‘THE major qualifications of a successful art teacher can 
be grouped under three headings : those which he must have 
as a person, as an educator and as an artist. It is the co- 
existence and interrelation of these qualifications that must 
be emphasized and the balance among them that must be 
achieved in the training period ; over-emphasis of one trait, 
to the subordination or exclusion of the others, will not 
produce good teachers of art. 


Examples can be found of remarkable teachers who are 
chiefly artists and who apparently know little about educa- 
tional procedures and conversely of teachers who are not 
in themselves creative artists, but who are able to induce 
a high degree of creativeness in others. The essential point 
is that while the proportions of the qualifications as person, 
educator and artist may differ among individuals, a training 
programme cannot with validity be set up around excep- 
tional people. Its base must be broader than that, but its 
framework should be sufficiently flexible for each person 
to develop the particular abilities that will make him an 
effective art teacher. The same desirable factors of human 
variability which operate in the production of works of art 
should be equally sought in the training of teachers. 


An art teacher should possess certain personal traits to a 
high degree. He must like people, enjoy working. with 
please turn to page 128 


FRONT COVER: The wet-in-wet technique is best exemplified by 
the brilliant work of Ludolfs Liberts. We are indebted to M. Grumbacher 
& Co. for the use of these imported full color plates. A special article on 
wet-in-wet, as practiced by Mr. Liberts, appears on page 119. 


the creative art magazine 


VOLUME 56/NO. 3 JANUARY-FEBRUARY/1955 


g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 
Artist and Educator, Edwin Ziegfeld __... 97 
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103 
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NOOK REVIEW SECTION 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 54-55 Walter Hardeg & Charles Rosner 
Hastings House Retail price: $12.50 

Most famous book of its kind published anywhere and deserv- 
edly first choice for those interested in the graphic arts. Surveys 
the field of publicity in posters, brochures, book jackets, calendars, 
magazine covers, advertisements and various forms of packaging, 
as created by top experts in nineteen countries. Text in several 
languages for universal audience. Of the more than seven hundred 
fine illustrations, sixty-six are in full color. 207 pages. Imported 
edition has been printed in Switzerland. 


* Subscriber price: $10.50. 


FOLK ART MOTIFS OF PENNSYLVANIA: Frances Lichton 
Hastings House Retail Price: $5.75 
A charming and completely authentic volume of artistic Amer- 
icana, faithful to the last fractur design. Scores of full color motifs 
that can be traced directly and then freely reproduced for the 
decorating of your Pennsylvania-German furnishings and art ob- 
jects. Excellent source book and sure to inspire creative ideas. 
Deluxe sized. 
% Subscriber price: $4.60. 


REMBRANDT: Library of Great Painters 
Harry N. Abrams Retail Price: $12.50 
The world’s most celebrated master is sumptuously represented 
in this magnificent volume, with text by Dr. Ludwig Munz. Scholars 
consider it a major contribution to the world of art and letters; 
collectors rank its fifty full color plates and 32 page section of 
prints and drawings as among the most faithful reproductions 
extant. No finer gift in the publishing field. 
% Subscriber price: $10.50. 


ART TREASURES OF THE PRADO: Library of Great Museums 

Harry N. Abrams Retail Price: $12.50 
Ranked among the world’s most beautiful publications, with 

167 extra large plates, many in full color for framing. Reproduc- 

tions of priceless art by Rubens, Goya, Velasquez, Titian, Bruegel 

and many others. Truly spectacular volume. 

Subscriber price: $10.50. 


DESIGN TECHNICS: Design Magazine 
Design Publishing Co. Retail Price: $2.25 

The new, 4th Edition of the handbook enjoyed by educators 
at thousands of schools everywhere. Out of ideas for school art 
projects? Interested in trying out new art and craft media? It’s all 
in this collection of 40 old and new art techniques. Fully illustrated, 
with prop open binder. 


THE NEW STENCIL BOOK: Emmy Zweybruck 
Prang Publisher Retail Price: $2.00 

Entirely new volume by one of America’s outstanding authori- 
ties on art & craft projects. A guide for the use of teachers, hob- 
byists and workshop craftsmen, covering the use of textile paints 
for hundreds of projects. A useful and lovely volume, printed in 
eight colors, that makes a worthy gift or addition to your art library. 


*® Subscriber price: $2.00. 


FRANCE WILL LIVE AGAIN: Samuel Chamberlain 
Hastings House Retail Price: $5.00 
If you’re looking for a book filled with sketches, photographs 
and paintings of Old World France, here is your book. Inspiring 
subject matter seems to pour out of every page, and you'll find 
yourself itching to seize a brush or etching needle, impatient to 
recreate the beautiful interpretations shown in this fine book. 


* Subscriber price: $3.95. 


PARTY DECORATIONS for Christmas & Other Occasions: 

Studio Publications Retail Price: $4.85 
An excitingly practical book filled with ideas for holiday dec- 

oration. Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving — all the holidays and 

many party occasions are represented in a book you'll use endlessly. 

How to make wreaths, centerpieces, arrange flowers, wrap gift, etc., 

always with one eye on the budget. Author Patricia Roberts has 

culled the best of her famous articles from House Beautiful, Wom- 

an’s Home Companion, McCall’s and Redbook. 

% Subscriber price: $4.10. 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIVING AS A PAINTER: K. Harris 
Watson Guptill Retail price: $2.95 

There are dozens of books published every month on how to 
paint pictures, but here is one of the practical few on selling fine 
art. Typical chapters: “Entering open exhibits’, ‘Pricing work,” 
“Publicity.”” 114 pages of breezy text. 


* Subscriber price: $2.50 


ART OF ASIA: Helen Rubissow 
Philosophical Library Retail price: $6.00 
A compact distillation of Oriental art, from earliest times to 
our day. All Eastern countries are covered, from the tomb-frescoes 
of Korea to the miniatures of ancient Persia. Well-illustrated. One 
of the rare exposes of the art of little known countries and times. 
Sample: Hittite cubism from pre-Christian times. 237 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $5.25 


ADVENTURES IN WATERCOLOR PAINTING: Paul Montgomery 
McGraw Hill Retail price: $3.50 

A book for the busy executive whose hobby is serious painting. 
If you are an art lover who, one day plans to “paint myself’’,, this 
could well be your introduction to the absorbing techniques of wa- 
tercolor. A good choice for talented young people too, excellently 
illustrated and interestingly written. 88 pages, some plates are in 
full color. 


* Subscriber price: $3.10 


ARTS & CRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS: 
William C. Brown, Publisher Retail price: $2.75 
Three art educators from Bowling Green State U. have colla- 
borated to produce a very useful handbook that should make many 
a new teacher happy. Messrs. Wankelman, Richards & Wigg know 
their subject well; there are scores of interesting and creative proj- 
ects in this little volume which ranges through crayon, chalk and 
ink techniques, to the stenciling and handicraft fields. Over a hun- 
dred different methods described. Well illustrated. 133 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $2.50 


HOW TO DRAW WITH THE LIGHT TOUCH: Doug Anderson 
Sterling Publisher Retail price: $3.50 

Here is a book for illustrators with a sense of humor. The 
“Light Touch” is becoming increasingly popular with magazine and 
book editors, for this fresh and distinctive approach can brighten 
the darkest page. Spot cuts, cartoons, decorative borders, symbolic 
caricatures, breezy ads—you'll find them all described and represent- 
ed in a thoroughly delightful book. Fully illustrated. 


* Subscriber price: $2.80 


ART OF SIGN WRITING: B. Hearn 
Studio Publications Retail price: $5.00 

The breaking into this remunerative field has become increas- 
ingly difficult today, for the old system of apprenticing is now a 
thing of the past. The Hearn book is, therefore, a worthwhile con- 
tribution for those who have a talent for lettering, but no practical 
knowledge of techniques and methods used commercially. Coverage: 
tools, backgrounds, lettering interpretations, commercial applica- 
tion, use of gold leaf, signs on glass, etc. 114 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $3.95. 


you may order new art books 
at professional discount prices! 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to secure the latest and standard art titles (as well 
as other educational works) at discount prices, for all Design 
Magazine subscribers. As this is a courtesy service, no orders 
can be accepted on a trial basis. 


WHAT THIS SERVICE MEANS TO YOU: In addition to securing 
low discount rates, you can thus order from several sources at 
one time and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. 


ORDER ANY BOOKS PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If title has not been 
previously listed in Design please give name and address of 
publisher and include regular (retail) price with order. We will 
endeavor to secure your discount and will then remit difference. 


HOW TO ORDER: Send information to: Book Service Dept., 
Design Magazine, 337 S. St., Columbus, Ohio. Enclose 
your check or money order for discount price indicated by a 
% at bottom of book review. (Your prompt payment is neces- 
— as we act merely as your representative.) U.S.A. schools 
a libraries may request later billing, if on official purchase 
order. Design will absorb shipping price to any address in 
U.S.A. All Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal 
charge of 25c per book to defray postage and handling. 
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MODERN RENAISSANCE IN AMERICAN ART: Ralph Pearson 
Harper Retail price: $6.50 
Ralph Pearson is a man who likes to speak his mind. Con- 
sequently, his books on art are seldom dull, and this one is certain- 
ly no exception. More important, the author is a respected au- 
thority in the field of practical art-education; you may not agree 
with all his views, but they make you think. The work of 54 top 
contemporary artists is painted in well-illustrated fashion and their 
own words are then set down so that the reader may study their 
personal philosophies while examining their output. What are the 
trends in modern art? Is their meaning behind the profusion (and 
confusion) of styles? Are we, in the author’s words, passing 
through a period of “emotionally inspired chaos?” Judge for your- 
self. 188 plates, 300 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $5.95. 


PRINCE VALIANT’S PERILOUS VOYAGE: Hal Foster 
Hastings House Retail price: $2.75 

We recommend this book twofold. It is splendid reading for 
the young in heart, and a fine object lesson on how to draw an 
adventure strip. Hal Foster’s syndicated feature is followed by 
millions of readers throughout the world and needs little introduc- 
tion. This is one of the handful of cartoonists whose work is worthy 
of the description “‘art.’’ Foster is the professional’s choice for title 


of “outstanding illustrator.”’ 128 pages. 
* Subcriber price: $2.15 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN & PERSIAN COSTUME: Mary G. Houston 
Macmillan Retail price: $6.00 

The art of ancient Egypt and its neighboring countries, Meso- 
potamia and Persia, currently enjoys widespread popularity. Fash- 
ions in particular are keeping a hard eye on the intriguing, stylized 
art of these Middle Eastern lands. Profusely illustrated with a de- 
tailed text that belongs in every costume designer’s library. Includes 
coverage of costumes from Assyria, Sumeria, and Babylon. The sec- 
tion on Persia extends through the Islamic Conquest. 190 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $4.95 


THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL: Harry Wayne McMahon 

Hastings House Re‘ail price: $5.00 
The first book to deal exclusively with the development of a 

TV commercial. A text for the entire team which produces elec- 

tronic advertising, and especially valuable for the commercial artist. 

Everything from jingles to animation. 177 well-illustrated pages. 

* Subscriber price: $3.95 


STAGING T.V. PROGRAMS & COMMERCIALS: Robert J. Wade 
Hastings House Retail price: $6.50 
Detailed data on creating art for television with a particularly 
detailed section on scenic construction and stagecraft. Describes 
how sets are built, use of tools, salvaging “junk’’, and how to meet 
the host of everyday problems faced by producer, art director and 
set designer. Well-iflustrated, 216 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $5.25 


FLASH! (Ultra High Speed Photography) Edgerton & Killian 
Charles Branford Publisher Retail price: $6.50 
Harold Edgerton is possibly the world’s most famous name in 
the field of electronics adapted to photography. His co-author, 
James Killian, Jr. is the President of M.I.T. Together they have 
produced an exciting and highly useful book, filled with ultra stop- 
action photographs that show things never before seen by human 
eyes. There is hidden beauty of design in the splash of a drop of 
milk, the flight of a bullet, a bursting soap bubble. This is a book 
of a hundred surprises. 200 magic photos, 215 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $5.25 


THE ART OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES: Hooper & Burland 
Philosophica! Library Retail price: $7.50 
An entire book dedicated to bizarre primitive art, through 
whose pages you journey into strange civilizations. Here is the art 
of the South Seas, the Arctic and seldom-seen portions of Africa; 
the sculpture and artifacts of people whose art history has changed 
little since the dawn of time. Over 100 illustrations, 168 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $6.75 


Maria D. Murray 
Retail Price: $4.50 


THE ART OF TRAY PAINTING: 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


A milestone edition for those who follow an increasingly pop- 
ular field of decorating. Covers all techniques currently used in tray 
painting, from idea inception to completion of the finished product. 
Scores of ideas, themes and motifs. 125 illustrations. 

% Subscriber price: $3.95. 


new velease: | 


“The Art of Painting” 


by 


MARIA D. | 
MURRAY 


$4.50 | 


(available through 
“Design Book 


Service 


ALways a fascinating hobby, the hand-decora- 
tion of trays, boxes and unusual containers becomes | 
a creative adventure in this well-illustrated book. 
Guides the beginner, brings the professional up to 
date. 

Everything about free-hand and stencil techniques, 
on wood, metal and glass. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, CO. 


Internationally acclaimed! | 
EDUCATION AND ART 
edited by 
EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


SELDOM has any book met | 
with such high favor among 
art educators everywhere. Small 
wonder; its pages are a sym- 
posium of the teaching theories 
of outstanding leaders, de- 
signed for practical applica- 
tion. Fifty-five deluxe plates of 
child art, many in_ beautiful 
full color, and a list of contrib- 
utors that is a Who’s Who of 


Art in Education. 


$5.50 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. and 


Columbia University Press 
U.S.A. Distributors | 


PRINCIPLES OF ART HISTORY: Heinrich Wolffiin 
Dover Publications Retail price: $4.50 
Best-selling German text on art appreciation and art history 
which is now in its 7th edition. A scholarly, yet highly readable 
treatment by a leading authority. Armed with the good sense of this 
book, you will find endless adventure in odd-moment trips to your 
museum, in the reading of other tomes, with a fresh insight to what 
made the masterpieces of the past come into being. 237 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $3.95 
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Gut of ideas? 


How up-to-date are your classroom art 
projects? Are you still teaching arts and 
craft procedures in Yesterday's fashion? 
There’s a far easier way to handle this 
problem of preparing an interesting art 
activity, you know. Just pick a project 
from DESIGN TECHNICS. 


JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS 


TEXTILE PAINTING 
PASTELS 

PEN AND INK 
CRAYON PRINTS 
FINGER PAINTING 
BATIK 

SILK SCREEN 

TEMPERA 

DRY POINT 

WATER COLOR 
SCRATCHBOARD 

CUT PAPER 

PAPIER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 
COLLAGE | 
THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
PENCIL PAINTING 
CHARCOAL 

CONTOUR DRAWING 
WOODCUTS 

FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
SPRAYED’ DECORATIONS 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


. and sixteen others too! 
Art teachers and hobbyists have been us- 
ing this handy, low-in-cost book for many 
years. It’s completely practical—tells you 


in well-illustrated manner how to choose 
and use the right tools and materials. 


“DESIGN 
TECHNICS” 


$2.25 per copy 


order from 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


337 S$. High Columbus, Ohio 


— 


USING A 
COLOR WHEEL 


helpful to artists is 
the 3-primary color 
system on back cover 


THERE are color wheels and color wheels, 


but we think the one reproduced on this 
issue’s back cover is among the most prac- 
tical, being of value to artists, instructors 
and home decorators. Essentially, the dia- 
gram within the large color wheel separates 
the three components; fue, chroma and 
value. “Hue” is that element of color which 
describes its position in the spectrum by 
name. It is represented by the large circle, 
the smaller one in the upper corner and the 
horizontal “hue scale” band. 

“Chroma” is that element of color which 
indicates its degree of saturation of hue. The 
horizontal spoke on the wheel represents a 
recession into neutral gray of the brilliant 
color through admixture with its comple- 
mentary, shown directly opposite on the 
wheel. (Also illustrated by the small wheel 
at the right upper corner.) 

“Value” is that element of color which 
describes its location on a scale of gray 
tones between black and white. ( Yellow, be- 
ing closest to white, is high on the scale, 
while purple, being closest to black, is low- 
est on the scale.) 

The series of illustrations at the bottom 
introduces a fourth element of color—tem- 
perature. Colors with a high proportion of 
red or yellow are warm; those high in blue 
are cool. Temperature of color, however, is 
a relative matter. Lemon yellow, for ex- 
ample, although in the warm spectrum range, 
is a cool yellow. Of particular importance to 
the artist is the fact that warm colors pro- 
ject themselves into the foreground of a 
painting, while cool colors recede. Dec- 
orators take advantage of this phenomenon 
in planning for compensation of a room’s 
dimensions. 

This color wheel is from the Ralph Fabri 
book: “Oil Painting How-To-Do-It!”, on 
sale at bookstores arid art dealers for $2.00. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS Your new 


address at least 
30 days before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address: DE- 


SIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, 
OHIO. Send old address with the new, 


enclosing if possible your address label. 
The post office will not forward copies. 
For additional information regarding sub- 
scription status, write to: Joe Burkey, 
Subscription Manager. 


AGROLITE 


**500"" MATTE Fixative 
(You can work over!) 


CLEAR 
**600"" Damar Varnish. Sprays 
and Matte BLACK 
and WHITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 
SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES. 
Write Today for FREE Literature. 


ACROLITE, Inc., Dept. D, HILLSIDE, N.J. 


— 


3 NEW YEAR HITS! 


FOLK ART MOTIFS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Charmingly authentic volume 
of early Americana. Scores of 
full color motifs for tracing 
and adaptation. Professional 
source book. 


$5.75 
(retail price) 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 54/55 


Most famous book published 
in commercial graphic art 
field. Posters, brochures, book 
jackets, publicity pieces from 
the world-over. 700 illustra- 
tions, many in full color. 


$12.50 
(retail price) 


FRANCE WILL LIVE AGAIN 


“ 


+ 
~ 


Idea book of beautiful sketch- 
es, photos and paintings by 
Samuel Chamberlain, all rich 
with the heady essence of Old 
World France. Ideal for art- 
ists. 


$5.00 
(retail price) 


HASTINGS HOUSE, 
Publisher 
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COLLEGE QUEEN 
CONTES; OPEN 


readers invited to 
submit entries for 
1955 competition 


Do you know a talented and attractive art major who 
would like a chance at prizes totalling thousands of dollars, 
a scholarship and possible screen test ? 


The Third Annual National College Queen Contest will 
be held in September of 1955 at Asbury Park, New Jersey 
and all readers are invited to submit entries. The competi- 
tion is open to young women enrolled at recognized col- 
leges, State Teachers Schools or art schools throughout 
the United States. Each state finalist will automatically 
win an all-expenses paid trip to the finals and a chance at 
the fabulous jackpot of awards. Selection of the National 
Queen will be determined by two groups of well-known 
jurists; a Celebrity Board and an Educational Board, who 
will judge equally for beauty and talent. 


The 1954 Queen is Miss Vera Ginger Stein of Temple 
University, pictured at right receiving her trophy from 
Stanley Grumbacher, President of the well-known art 
products firm which bears his name, and a member of the 
national art manufacturer’s committee which awarded over 
$5,000 in prizes. 


For full information concerning collegiate and scholastic 
requirements, have the publicity director or art chairman 
of your school write to: Mr. George Zuckerman, Director, 
National College Queen Contest, Convention Hall Asbury 
Park, N. J. It is recommended that entries be submitted 
early, as judging will be held during the summer. 


Last year’s entries came from twenty-seven State and 
Regional areas. It is expected. that the 1955 competition 
will bring at least seventy-five fortunate co-eds to the As- 
bury Park finals. 4 


1954 COLLEGE QUEEN Vera Ginger Stein of Temple University receiving award 
and trophy from competition sponsor, Stanley Grumbacher. 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”’. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


GLASS PAINTING MANUAL NO. 1 


The First Basic Manual on America’s Fascinating 


New Hobby, by the Originator and Manufacturer 
of “Glasfire.” 


“GLAS FIRE” 


WORLD'S FINEST GLASS COLORS, 
LUSTRES AND ICES 


9 Big Chapters, Chock Full of Profit Making In- 
formation. | 
9 Full Pages of Attractive New Patterns and 
Dozens of Useful, Incidental Designs. 

Price $1.00 postpaid 


The Hollywood Shoppe 


(RUTH A. O'CONNOR) 
7042 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California | 


HOllywod 4-9786 


“ORNAMENTS AND DESIGNS” 


by Karl J. Placek 
Cloth bound book with over 1200 original inspira- 
tional designs adaptable to Graphic Art, Metalcraft, 
Jewelry, Tetile, Leathercraft, and other creative arts. 
$5.00 postpaid. 
Metal & Woodcraft by Placek 


10111 Green St., Temple Cty, Calif. 


COPPERWARE FOR ENAMELING 


Largest selection of finely made and designed trays, bowls, 
dishes, discs, squares, rectangles. 
Write for FREE descriptive and price sheets. 


METAL SPINNING & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. D 6511 Cedar Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


CREATE ATTRACTIVE CAGED JEWELRY! 


Anybody can do it without prior ex- 
perience or special equipment! Hours 
of pleasure and profit, making gifts. 
Give kits to craft-minded friends— 
ideal for talented youngsters, and for 
occupational therapy too. 

Beginner's Caged-Gem Jewelry Kit 
1A: now contains TWO pairs of im- 
ported jeweler’s pliers, plus 3 glitter- 
ing, rough rosequartz gems, 5 ft. 
silver caging wire, 1/2 ft. silver 
chain, silver earring backs and at- 
tachments. Illustrated directions in- 
cluded. All for only $5.00 p.p. Order 
now. Money-back absolute guarantee. 


SAM KRAMER STUDIO 


29 West 8th St. N.Y.C. 1) 
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FINGER PAINTING 


[Hose of us who are accustomed to thinking of finger- 
painting as a juvenile innovation, can now shake hands 
with a man who has raised the technique to the finest of 
fine art. But shake hands gently—this gentleman’s fingers 
are insured for $10,000. 


DELICATE fingerwork creates a 
timeless study of blossoms. 


ARTIST WU paints sparrows with fingertips. 


Wu Tsai-Yen, forty-three year old finger painter from 
Singapore, is generally acknowledged to be the foremost 
practitioner of his field in the world. The things Wu can 
do with fingertips and any fleshy part of his hand are 
amazing to onlookers. The most delicate details are added 
with a flick of his fingernails to produce gossamer-fragile 
paintings. 

Mr. Wu is scheduled to go on tour this winter and 
his itinerary now includes one man shows in Washington, 
Chicago and San Francisco, following the late December 
closing of his initial New York exhibit. 

Finger painting as an art dates back to the Tang 
Dynasty, some 1,550 years ago, when the pioneering 
Chang-Chao abandoned his brushes for his more sensitive 
fingers, Since then, only one other artist in this medium 
has been deemed worthy of the title, Master—Kao Chih-pei, 
a perfectionist of the 16th Century. In our time, Wu Tsai- 
Yen is the name to watch. Critics yet unborn may well add 
his name to the scroll of masters. 

Wu's favorite subjects are chrysanthemums, birds, plum 
blossoms, bamboo and cicadas. As with all Chinese art, his 
choice of subject is timeless, serene and void of emotion. 
Chinese painting can be appreciated by peoples a thousand 
years apart in time because of these qualities and it is dif- 
ficult indeed to ascertain the date of such work. The artist 
paints on rice paper mounted in vertical scrolls. His medium 
is water-diluted vegetable dyes, mixed for him by his wife. 

How does he achieve his masterful control? Practice. 
He’s been at it for over twenty years. 4 
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text courtesy LINCOLN-MERCURY TIMES 


Frank Lloyd Wright, during a sixty-year career, has 
gradually come to be known as the greatest architect in the 
country. 

Although now eighty-four years old, Wright is still a 
decidedly controversial figure. Each of his newly designed 
buildings is so fresh and unique that it immediately inspires 
either wild acclaim or equally wild antagonism. Besides, he 
is so forth-right a person, so scornful of mediocrity and so 
determined in his opinions, which include every aspect of 
modern life as well as architecture, that it is almost impossible 


for anyone to adopt a neutral attitude toward him. 

While Wright is the center of a storm that shows no sign 
of subsiding, one incontrovertible fact has been established: 
he has affected the appearance and construction of modern 
buildings in a way from which there is no returning. It would 
be difficult to drive anywhere in the country without comin 
on a house that has not been directly or indirectly re 
by Wright’s techniques. As a matter of fact, it is he as much 
as any other architect who is responsible for what we call the 
modern house. The appearance of his houses is often copied 
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and the engineering innovations that he created are widely 
used now by many architects. For instance, Wright was the 
first to adopt glass doors, steel furniture, radiant heat, air 
conditioning and indirect lighting—all quite common in pres- 
ent-day construction. 


It might be well to interject here that Wright has been 
not only an architect but a writer on, and critic of, architec- 
ture. His lectures on the subject have been assembled in books, 
and recently he published “The Future of Architecture,” in 
which he set forth clearly his philosophy of architecture. 


One aspect of this is his desire to have buildings cast a 
shadow on the ground around them, which is another way 
of saying that he hates modern cities. His consistent plea for 
more room for people, for garden space and for privacy is 
being adopted—as an ideal if not as a practical possibility 
yet—by nearly all contemporary designers of houses and com- 
munities. 


A traveler has any number of opportunities to include 
Frank Lloyd Wright buildings in his itinerary. In Oak Park, 
Illinois, there is the Unity Temiple as well as dozens of private 
homes. In ‘Madison, Wisconsin, is the Unitarian Meeting 
House, a remarkable building in which the roof resembles 
two palms pressed together in the attitude of prayer. 


At Racine, Wisconsin, is the Johnson Laboratory Tower. 
Each of its floors is cantilevered out from a central core, leav- 
ing the gless exterior of the building nothing more than a 
sheltering shell that supports no weight. 


FUNCTIONAL MONUMENT to Wright's philosophy of architecture is The 


Johnson Wax Laboratories at Racine, Wisconsin. Corners were eliminated The stamp of Mr. Wright's personality to cm house g dn. 
to allow light into places that had never known it before. Wright's battle velopments he designed tn Malemaenn and Caleshur g, Michi- 
“bon Geliding” coached now level of gan. He designed a shopping center in Los Angeles and the 


V. C. Morris shop in San Francisco. Florida Southern College, 
at Lakeland, Florida, is his, and one of the places to see his 
work at its best is Taliesin West, his winter place about 
twenty-five miles from Phoenix, Arizona. 


A visitor to Tokyo will almost certainly see the Imperial 
Hotel there, not just because it is Wright’s but because it is 
a comforting place to reside in when visiting an earthquake- 
ridden land; it was designed to be earthquake-proof and so 
far has proven to be so. Mr. Wright studied earthquakes for 
six years before designing the building and came to the con- 
clusion that to strike for greater rigidity to withstand tremors 
was the wrong approach. He made the building flexible, so 
that instead of resisting shocks it rides with them, like a ship 
before a storm. The soundness of Wright's design was proven 
in 1923 when the violent earthquake of that year virtually 
leveled the city but left the Imperial Hotel standing undam- 
aged. 


Mr. Wright has designed more than six hundred struc- 
tures, most of them private homes, and influenced nobody 
knows how many thousand others. This disturbing, noncom- 
forming genius has done as much as any other man to change 
the architectural face of twentieth century America. 4 


Florida Southern College Building 


LIVING ROOM AT TALIESENEAST was designed by Wright for his home 
to meet the demonds of practicality, esthetic beauty and happy living. 
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MAKE ART SLIDE LIBRARY 


35 mm transparencies cost only pennies, save space and make art history an interesting subject 


by RICHARD BIBLER 


Most art instructors in our public schools and colleges 
agree that there is a need for some kind of an art apprecia- 
tion program in relation to classroom art activities. Un- 
fortunately, most of our public school art teachers are faced 
with the real problem of obtaining the necessary visual 
materials that would make the program successful. Very 
few public schools have the vast collections of expensive 
slides and prints that the colleges and universities have. 
All too often the art teacher must be satisfied with a meager 
materials budget which leaves little or nothing for prints or 
projection slides. Some of the more inspired teachers build 
their appreciation program as best they can around a dis- 
play of wrinkled and tattered prints collected from maga- 
zines and newspapers. Others are not up to the strain of 
trying to teach appreciation from small reproductions held 
up before a large class and, because of such difficulties, 
have given up the program entirely. 

Projection slides are the only economical answer to 
the budget-wise art teacher. However, even these slides 
may prove quite expensive if they are purchased from 
professional producers. Slides may cost fifty cents for black 
and white and one dollar for color transparencies. But it 
is possible to have a large slide collection for very little 
money. 

Any one who has ever been fascinated by the process- 
es of photography will be sure to enjoy the small amount 
of effort it takes to produce black and white ’2”x2” slides 
at the low cost of four picture transparencies for less than 
a penny! 

Making black and white slides at this price does not 
include the mounting ; however, glass mounts can be bought 
for as little as 2¥%c apiece. Cardboard mounts are even 
more economical. At this low production cost it may be 
possible for the interested teacher to finance his own slide 
collection. It is possible for the teacher to have a library of 
significant historical art masterpieces as well as copies of 
the best work of current exhibits. 

Arts and crafts techniques and procedures are easily 
photographed as instructional aids. It is simple to copy the 
important art from books, magazines, and newspapers. This 
kind of visual aid creates a new atmosphere of learning and 
understanding and makes the classroom art activities more 
interesting and meaningful to the students. 

Even a beginner can make successful slides right from 
the start. After the process is understood it may take as 
little as three or four hours to develop, print and mount 
an entire roll of film. 


Materials and Equipment (1.) A 35mm camera. (The single- 


lens reflex is the easiest type to use, or any other camera 
with proper focusing facilities. Consult your camera deal- 
er for recommendations according to your budget. ) 

(2.) An exposure meter. (3.) Film. Two types: 

(a) 100’ Plus-X film for taking pictures. Approxi- 
mate cost for 100’ is $3. 

(b) Fine Grain Positive. This film for printing 
from negatives. Approximate cost per 100’ is 
$1.25. (Any photography magazine lists bar- 
gains on fresh and outdated film. ) 

(4.) One-half dozen empty 35mm spools to roll on plus- 
x film. (Many developing studios give spools 


please turn to page 128 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT consists of 35mm reflex camera, or similar type with 
focusing attachment, exposure meter and film. 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT is basic and familiar to every camera hobbyist. 
By doing own work reader can produce slides for under five cents each. 
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novel ideas for SILK SCREENS 


several new, short-cut techniques you can develop in your workshop 


projects by DOROTHY HARKINS 


Editor's note: Author, Dorothy Harkins, is a _ leading 
ceramic sculptor and is well-known in the Cleveland 
area for her successful Moreland School which offers 
arts and crafts courses for people of every age group. 
Her especial delight is the student without much 
experience who has a creative bent. At Moreland School 
such an individual will find that no craft is necessarilv 
difficult once professional know-how is applied to its 
mastery. In this article, Mrs. Harkins describes some 
of the short-cut methods she has developed in silk 
screening, which will soon appear in book form under 
the title: “So You Are Creative!” 


| MAGINATION is the silk-screen enthusiast’s greatest 
tool. Elaborate equipment is not necessary, but willingness 
to try new ideas is a requisite if you would lift your work 
out of the ordinary. 


There is always something new. Yesterday’s plan of 
attack becomes the springboard for today. One of my 
hobbies is developing new twists to old ideas, and over the 
years my students—some very young and others in their 
September—have explored new horizons with the simplest 
of scrap materials. For example: 


THE CUT AND PICKED METHOD: 


By using inexpensive masking tape you can create stencil 
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designs with a minimum of fuss. The artist holds a roll of 
tape in one hand and with the other simply picks bits from 
the roll. These are then arranged across the silk screen 
to form a pleasing pattern. A different screen is used for 
each color to be printed, of course, so that the tape bits, 
if planned properly, may overlap in unusual colored effects. 
This is a project for those who wish to work directly on 
the stencil. 


BLOCKOUT-SILHOUETTE TECHNIQUE: 


Here are the steps in a simple silk screen stencil made 
by the silhouette or “blockout’’ technique, which is a sub- 
stitute for using a masking tape stencil. (1.) Draw the 
design idea on paper, to exact size. Make a colored com- 
prehensive in crayon or water color. Select a motif that 
will repeat well. (2.) Place a sheet of E-Z Cut Silk 
Screen or Stencil paper over the drawing, which will show 
through, Cut out the outline of the motif only. Then make 
several small razor cuts in the silhouette, removing the 
slices, and stick masking tape over these narrow “holes.” 
When the tape is pressed down hard it will adhere to the 
screen, thus affixing the stencil firmly. The bits of holding 
tape are within the solid part of the silhouettes and will 
not interfere with printing. (3.) Place the cut-out design 
on the back of the screen frame, fixing it in position with 
the afore-mentioned bits of tape, then paint over the entire 
area of exposed silk with Prang “Fix-/t’ a resisting 
medium in a tube. When this dries, remove the cut-out 
silhouette momentarily and hold the stencil under a light 
to see if there are any pinholes. Cover these with more 
“Fix-It.” You are now ready to print, or you may add to 
the design freehand. 


SPLASH AND DRIBBLE METHOD: 


This project is direct in application; no stencil is re- 
quired. Make a pad on the floor, using newspapers. You 
will work on this protective surface. Now, pin your fabric 
onto this pad—about six feet or so is the maximum practi- 
cal length for decorating by this method. The final step is to 
fill a water can or squirt gun with water soluble Aqua 
Textile Paint and walk along, next to your fabric, letting 
the paint dribble out of the container to form an absract 
design of splashings. For variety, alternate by use of a 
spray gun. Accents can later be added with a brush, and 
small bright touches are imparted with an eye-dropper, 
using the same painting solution. The Aqua Paint dries 
quickly. Hang the fabric over a clothes line or shower 
curtain. One distinct advantage in using Aqua Textile 
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~MASKING TAPE METHOD for creating designs on silk screen allows great freedom for abstractions, geometric motifs. Strips of tape are fastened onto 
screen to create silhouettes, allow artist to work directly. A second use for masking tape is shown at right; the stencil blockout is cut into shape, then 
small cuts are made to remove interior bits of stencil, and masking tape affixed over these. The tape presses down into the openings to fasten stencil firm- 
ly to silk screen. Units thus become islands without visible binding to hold them in piace. 


Paint is its ease of application and the simplicity with 
which it cleans up afterwards. Plain water removes it from 
hands, floor, clothing. For permanency, the colors are set 
by heating with a clothes iron. The splash & dribble 
method is recommended for abstract motifs on draperies, 
table cloths, napkins, and skirts. 


THE NEW “FIX-SO” TECHNIQUE: 


Try this unusual project. Fix-So is a remarkable prod- 
uct, developed by Prang, that comes in a handy tube. You 
can squeeze this paint onto a brush or merely apply it direct 
from the tube onto the silk screen. It dries instantly to 
form a rubberlike silhouette which acts as a resist during 
the screening. It is possible to achieve a variety of bold 
and delicate effects with the tube. Very fine details can 
be added with a small brush. 

The procedure is to draw in your design with carbon 
paper, applying it to the screen very lightly, so as not to 
fill in the pores of the screen. You then will paint on all 
sides of the design, but not within it. (You may eliminate 
the carbon step and draw directly if you prefer.) Then 
paint in the background of your motif, using a brush to 
fill in all around, but not over the drawn design. Add finer 
details with a small brush. Remember, wherever F14-So is 
applied, you create a silhouette, exactly the same as with 
masking tape or by the block-out technicjue. 

Fix-So is easy to clean off a screen when you have no 
further use for it. Just put the screen under hot water and 
peel off the rubberlike paint. (A little carbon tetrachloride 
may be helpful for disolving heavy areas.) Dry the silk 
screen and it is ready for future use. 

Changes are possible when using this medium; all you 
need to do is rub away a spot containing the offending area, 
using your fingertip, then repair the “hole” by squeezing 
on more Fix-So from the tube. 


please turn to page 118 


SPLASH AND DRIBBLE technique is completely freehand. Watering can or 
oil can are filled with paint, then this is squirted and dropped onto fabric, 
to form abstract trails. 


DOROTHY HARKINS often makes stencils of E-Z Cut material, which is 
inexpensive, durable and available everywhere. 
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PRESSED STRING CREATION sug- 
gests an abstract, birdlike figure. 


STRING PAINTING 


unusual abstract effects at the 
flick of a paint-soaked string 


Srrinc painting is hard to beat for introducing young 
minds to abstract art. The pattern effects created by paint- 
moistened bits of cord and similar materials touching over 
the surface of blank paper is exciting to watch. Early 
attempts are accidental, but as the students become famil- 


projects by 
WILLARD WANKLEMAN, KARL RICHARDS 
MARIETTA WIGG 


Bowling Green University 


iar with the medium, some beautifully executed designs 
can be deliberately achieved. | 


The technique is simple; string is dipped in tempera 
paint, colored inks or rubbed with chalk, and then the 
coated string is either snapped or pressed onto the paper. 
Multi-hued eifects are easily produced by pressing dipped 
strings over the early lines as soon as they have dried. 
Quick-drying tempera is recommended for elementary 
attempts. 


Here is a project for youngsters, which follows the 
ancient “Blotto” procedure. Your materials are: tempera 
paint, paper and string. First, dip the string into a jar 
or dish of paint—a separate dish for each color and its 
accompanying string. Thin the paint for economy and easier 
application. Arrange the string by trailing it onto the 
paper into a design which is pleasing. Then, while the 
string is still wet, fold and press the paper, or press a 
second sheet on top to squeeze and blot the paint. 


For the first few grades on the elementary level, allow 
the pupils to make accidental blottos. They will vie with 
one another to see who has produced the most unusual 
effect. Afterwards, their methods of attack may be more 
controlled. 


A slightly more advanced project which delivers striking- 
ly professional motifs is known as pressed string painting. 
Materials are the same as above, with the addition of a 
heavy piece of cardboard or pressed wood board and a 
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sponge or brush. Sample procedure: Place string on sponge 
or brush and with this thoroughly coat the string with 
paint or ink. Then lay the string on the paper, allowing 
one end to trail off the paper edge. Cover this with a second 
sheet of paper, then lay the board over this to complete 
the sandwich and press lightly. Now, grasp the loose end 
of the string—the one which trails off the edge—and pull 
the string out from between the board and paper. If desired, 
repeat the process with other colors. What happens? For 
an example, see the headline illustration. This design, 
incidentally, may be further developed by advanced stu- 
dents who may see the beginnings of a direct painting in 
the design and wish to complete the rendition. 

The third project is known as “Snap painting.” Again, 
the materials are string, tempera, brush or sponge, board 
and a tack or staple with which to fasten the string to the 
board. The procedure: Fasten the string to the board 
edge, securely. Dip sponge or brush in tempera, lift free 
end of string and also coat if. Tighten string straight and 
lower to the paper. Then, snap the string with your free 
hand. This produces a straight or splash-edged line across 
the paper. Repeat this in varying directions from the same 
focal point. Then remove the string, tack down another 
which has been impregnated with a different color, and 
repeat the performance. The paper too may be shifted 
about its axis to achieve special effects. 

The same procedure is used to produce chalk designs. 
Rub the string with chalk thoroughly and proceed as de- 
scribed. The finished product may be sprayed with fixatif 
for permanency. 

Lest you think the above projects are for children only, 
it is noted here that the procedures are adaptable for the 
creation of unusual posters, menus or similar commercial 
purposes. All techniques may be combined {for unusual 
effects. 4 | 
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CHALK-ON-STRING designs are done by snapping or pressing. 


Projects from the workbook: “Arts & Crafts For 
Elementary Teachers,” (William C. Brown, Pub- 


lisher, $2.75). 


THE LINEAR NATURE of string blottos can be utilized in either an acciden- 
tal or a deliberately planned way. 
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SNAP PAINTING creates an interesting weblike effect with tempera. 
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ART 


hurricane carol supplied the raw materials, a model-turned-artist, the talent! 


a JUNK PILE LOVERS are Chris Jones and her young son, Douglas. 
“ “The Rooster,"’ above, was made of scraps mounted on a board. 


= 


FOUR TREASURE HUNTERS—the artist and her three Buccaneer friends who 
adorn a club mural. 
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courtesy DeSoto-Plymouth dealers’ 
‘People and Places” magazine 


Ir took an imaginative, blonde Miamian named Chris 
Jones to see something useful in the recent hurricane debris. 
[.x-Conover model Chris was at that time an artist and 
dress designer, though nursing a desire to do something 
“really different.” And that she has done! 

Armed with coconut husks, twigs, bent wire, broken 
glass, sea shells and indescribable flotsam, she glued and 
nailed her materials onto a slab of plywood, constructing 
her first picture, “The Gossips.”” It was a semi-abstract 
satire of four busybodies. The collage clicked and Chris 
decided to make more, varying subjects and materials. 

Soon her fame spread and a Miami Beach Hotel owner 
persuaded her to do some large murals for the hotel cock- 
tail lounge, using the same startling tridimensional tech- 
nique. This really called for ingenuity and energy, for, since 
she uses no paint (except for backgrounds) she had to rely 
on materials for color, shape and texture. 


Because of all this, Chris spends a majority of her 
waking hours on a city-wide scavenger hunt, finding, 
wheedling or buying her “junk.” As she tells it, “ I tramp 
through vacant lots, secondhand stores, beaches, boat yards 
and alleys, and am second only to Dick Tracy in tracking 
down what I want.” 

The end of the day usually finds her lugging home such 
articles as linoleum scraps, chicken feet, driftwood, broken 
china, fish bones and automobile gaskets. She has been 
known to embarras a date by scooping up an interesting 
bit of junk while crossing a street. 

Chris’ neighbors have developed a puzzled concern for her 
sanity, having seen her smash perfectly good panes of glass 
on the front sidewalk, or preserve crabs in a jar of for- 
maldehyde (for future use in marine scenes). But they 
are quite obliging in saving broken phonograph records, 
turkey bones and similar odd items for her. 


Perhaps the most unusual job done as yet by the artist- 
decorator are the murals for unique Quarterdeck Yacht 
Club in Biscayne Bay, a good mile from the nearest land. 

Since she abandoned conventional art media, the biggest 
pests Chris has had to cope with are kibitzers who watch 
her at work and “flatter” her with “Pooh, that’s easy— 
anyone could do that!” They should try it just once! 
Besides being an artist, she has to have the inventive talents 
of an Edison, and be as adept as a carpenter with a saw, 
wire cutter and hammer. 

Lately, Chris’ ability and enthusiasm in carving a new 
career out of junk have so caught public attention that she 
is constantly sought out for such varied jobs as decorating 
cocktail lounges, clubs, cabanas, game rooms and _ yachts. 
She has injected a unique trend into interior decorating. 4 
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“THE TRIO” 
by John Risley 

$200 B. F. Drakenfeld 
Award. Highly stylized 
stoneware with a simple, 
solid honesty. 


A GREAT deal of ceramic work is being done in Am- 
erica today and it is sometimes difficult to say whether the 
ineptness glaringly proven in many competitive exhibitions 
is counterbalanced by the good taste and skilled use of 
materials evident in a show like the recent /Sth Ceramic 
National. 


This show at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts has 


long been the focal point toward which ceramists the world 
over turn their eyes. Now a biennial event, the 1954 ex- 


hibition proves one point; when American craftsmen set ao 
their mind to it, they can hold their own with the best eS 
practitioners anywhere. This year’s prize-winning works ot 


are handsome things indeed. Disarming simplicity 1s their 
hallmark. 

Among the giants of American ceramics is Cleveland's 

Viktor Schrekengost, ably represented at Syracuse with 

| two prize-winning pieces. His “Antelope Head" topped 


SPHERE: by Harvey K. Littleton 


$100 Award of American Art Clay Co. Subtle stone- 
ware whose direct quality is achieved with economy 
of means. 
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sy “WHITE ANTELOPE” by Viktor Schrekengest 


ks $500 I.B.M. Award. Glazed stoneware whose decorative 
values add to the structural quality. 


“NIGHT WATCH” by Arthur Ames 


$200 Prize from Ferro Corp. Stylized enamel panel in the 
stained glass tradition. Brilliant reds, blues and gold. 


the ceramic sculpture field to win the $500 award given by 
the International Business Machines Corporation. He 
also won the $100 prize of the Architectural Ceramic 
Sculpture Competition for a large, polychromed work 
which is installed on the wall of Lakewood High School 
in Ohio. 


Other top winners shown here are: John Risley of 
Connecticut’s Weslyan University, whose “Trio” was 
awarded the B. F. Drakenfeld $200 prize as a meritorious 
stoneware example of solid simplicity; Arthur Ames of 
Claremont, Calii., for “Night Watch’, a brilliantly colored 
enamel panel which gained the nod of Ferro Corporation for 
their $200 top choice in that field; Harvey Littleton of 
Verona, Wisc., for a subtle stoneware sphere that caught 
the $100 American Art Clay prize; Wayne Long of Los 
Angeles, whose green glazed “Feline” was chosen by the 
Arcadian Landscaping people for a $100 prize; Peter Voul- 
kos of Los Angeles, for a tall, covered jar of carved slip, 
glazed with a limited palette, which won a $200 prize of 
the Onondaga Pottery Co., the show’s co-sponsors, with 
Ferro Corp. and the Syracuse Museum. In all, eighteen top 
awards were given. The next competition will be held in 
1956. 4 
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TALL COVERED JAR: by Peter Voulkos 


$200 prize of Onondaga Pottery Co. Carved slip, celadon glaze in 
pink, blue and green. Stylized design embodies incised heads and 
bird forms. Restrained palette gives this piece a subtle richness. 


“FELINE” by Wayne Long 


$100 Arcadian Landscaping prize. Green glaze with 
raised circles motif. Would prove excellent garden 
piece. 
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FREE HAND and STENCILED BRONZING 


LITTLE TRAIN TRAY is created from the stencils shown below it. _ Each motif 
reoresents a separate color application. Background of foliage is done by 
pouncing. 


by MARIA D. MURRAY 


Editor's note: Bronzing is but one of many techniques used in the decoration 
of trays, artifacts — glass. The r's excellent book, ‘‘The Art of Tray 
Painting,’’ (Studio-Crowell) describes in great detail the methods which make 
this an always popular handicraft. 


SINCE colonial times, stenciling has been a major Amer- 
ican hobbycrat, and the decoration of trays, furnishings 
and fabrics via stencil or screen now enjoys increasing 
popularity. 

Today, the word “stencil” usually implies a form of dec- 
oration not wholly artistic and certainly not individualistic. 


a technique that creates beautiful antique effects 


But it is the doer who determines the degree of creative 
art, and it is in the application to which the basic principles 
are put that this craft may be raised to standards of merit 
as a form of art expression. This article is thus offered 
as a spring board rather than the end in itself. Stencil paint- 
ing is too familiar a procedure to need much explanation ; 
we shall instead discuss bronzing—the technique which 
leads to professional results. 


STENCIL FACTS FOR BRONZING 


Tools and supplies: Stencils ‘or bronzing require only a few 
supplies for their creation. The material commonly used 
to make them is a thin grade of architect’s tracing linen 
with a good degree of transparency. It is purchased by the 
yard as needed. While stencil board or paper can be used 
for ordinary stencil painting purposes, it will not do for 
bronzing. The linen above-mentioned is best for decorating 
with bronzing powders, the medium which creates beautiful, 
antique effects on trays, furniture and artifacts. 


Oil paints are sometimes used in bronzing projects, but 
only to add highlights or point up certain forms of motif. 


Tracing the stencil unit: Trace the desired unit onto the 
linen stencil, using India ink and a fine quill pen. The 
linen extends a good inch on all sides oi the drawing 
which has been placed underneath. (Silhouette motifs do 
not require this margin.) Trace just inside the original 
drawing, allowing this scant margin for cutting out later. 
Delicate work is thus not difficult, since you have a margin 
in which to work. Before cutting with a sharp blade, fasten 
the linen square against a piece of glass with masking 
tape. Always keeping the shiny side of the linen down; 
trace only on the dull side, which is the top side while 
stenciling is done. 


Cutting the stencil: \When manicure scissors with a curved 
edge, or straight scissors are used, a little hole is made 
with a coarse needle, at a wide part of the unit near the 
tracing line. This allows the tip of the scissors to be in- 
serted for cutting without tearing. Curved scissors are 
used so that the curve follows that of the stencil which is 
being cut. Use of manicure scissors is limited to only this 
particular purpose. 

Straight and curved fine lines, such as veins for fine 
leaves, are best cut with a very sharp razor. Do your 
cutting on glass which has a piece of dark cloth or paper 
underneath, or, ideally, a glasstop with a light underneath. 
Again—keep the shiny side of the linen down. and use only 
a very sharp razor blade or keen scissors. 


Cleaning a stencil: If a stencil is repeated several times !n 
a decorative unit, it must be cleaned between each use. 
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To clean, put stencil on several layers of newspaper and 
dip a piece of nylon stocking into Carbona. Brush this 
gently along the stencil, being careful of the cut edges. Do 
this also on the shiny side to remove loose powders and 
varnish. Keep turning the stencil over and repeating the 
procedure until it is clean. Then, store your stencil flat 
in a sandwich bag or its equivilent, first labeling each 
stencil properly for easy identification. Put the bags flat 
in a box for final filing. 


Varnishing a stencil: (luick-drying Spar varnish is best to 
stencil into. Do not use Hour varnish or clear service-seal ; 
they do not remain tacky long enough for use. Apply varnish 
with a brush kept expressly for this purpose, by gliding or 
pulling the brush over the surface. Use no more pressure 
than the weight of the brush itself. Avoid bubbles. Set the 
stencil aside to dry in a dust-free place. This should take a 
few hours—until the surface is tacky. 


Freehand-bronzing: \When a stencil is used with freehand- 
bronzing, it merely outlines certain units, but does not 
form any detail within the outlines. (This is done with 
stumps, knobs, buttons and use of velvet squares. ) 


BRONZING MATERIALS consist of a velvet palette and various supplies 


Bronzing powders you will use: these come in a wide variety 


of shades and colors. There are two types; regular and 
lining powder. The former is coarse type, ior large areas, 
and should not be used for delicate work. Lining powder 
is best for intricate decorative effects, and for most other 
purposes. The shades range from silver to palest gold, and 
include varying degrees of brilliant gold, orange, copper 
and near-brown. They are purchased in paper packets by 
the ounce, or in cans and jars by the pound. There 1s also 
aluminum lining powder, an excellent substitute for silver 
in freehand and stencil work. It enjoys the advantage of 
not tarnishing as the genuine product often does. 

The essential powders for fine decoration are: U/felder 
Brand of Richgold Lining Bronze—the best available today. 
Baer’s Brands Milwaukee Richgold Ink (not a liquid) ; 
Wisconsin Palegold Lining No. 64, Orange Lining, and 
Special Light Matt Green Lining. Hastings & Co. Brand: 
lining colors in Palegold, Richgold, Deepgold, Copper and 
Silver. 

Store these powders in cans or jars. When ready to 
bronze an object, transfer a palette knife tip full to the 


please turn to page 126 


which are used. The velvet squares for stenciling and freehand bronzing 
are at left of palette; the “stumps” and velvet-tipped quills or buttons are above these squares. Varnishes, brushes and black service-seal are 
needed when black and bronze colors are used. Tubes of oil paint are used when motifs are highlighted by freehand bronzing. At right are 
linen stencils. 
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EVOLUTION OF A PACKAGE DESIGN 


How many of us have stopped to consider the true 
definition of the word “design?” The most complete, yet 
brief, explanation of its meaning I ever saw was contained 
in a headline advertisement: “DES/GN means to plan for 
a purpose.” 

\Vhen I was retained to design a new bottle for Schneider 
severages, my first move was to write down the objectives 
sought in the creation of this new bottle. These were based 
on exploratory conferences previously held between the 
client and myself. Summed up, these objectives were: (1) 
the creation of a distinctive 8 oz. bottle; (2) the application 
of a color applied label which wouldn’t come off or become 
messy like a paper label; (3) the versatility of a label 
which for economical reasons would be used for various 
flavors such as cream soda, orange, root beer, grape, ginger 
ale, and club soda; and (4) repeated identification of the 
contents on the bottle caps. 

Crystallizing your aims helps to define the purpose of 
creating a new design. To strive for something distinctive 
and useful, is ideal. Youngsters, especially, are big con- 
sumers of soft drinks. It was desirable to design a bottle 
which could be easily gripped, and which would avoid 
slipping, breakage, and possible injury. 

Using clay, I.modeled a rough shape of a bottle, placed 
it in my hand and squeezed it. The impression of my 
clenched hand left on the clay model became the basis for 
the final, accepted design which had been “planned for a 
purpose.” Its easy-to-hold features became an important 
selling point. 

Another beverage manufacturer, selling Pennsylvania 
Dutch Birch Beer approached me with the problem of 
designing labels, displays, stationery, etc., to express the 
flavor and tradition of this historic folk art. In preparation 
for this, I spent days in museums and libraries steeping 
myself in the atmosphere of the Pennsylvania Dutch period. 
| resisted the temptation of taking along a sketch pad be- 
cause I did not want to jot down anything from actual 
visual impressions. My purpose was to saturate my mind 
with Pennsylvania Dutch atmosphere, believing that if 
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TRUE RUSTIC FLAVOR of early American 
drink formula comes into its own in the new 
label at right. Art work is more in keeping 
with popular Pennsylvania-Dutch symbols. 


by THOMAS D‘ADDARIO 


I succeeded in doing so my own designs would be both 
individual and authentic. 

I studied old birth certi-icates, hope chests, costumes, 
color schemes, and everything else that crossed my search 
for atmosphere. My mind became so filled with this 
wealth of material that later, when I began sketching my 
ideas, the work progressed rapidly. The heart shape styles, 
the initial letters with curlicues and a pair of facing birds, 
are typically Pennsylvania Dutch. So is the mellow color 
scheme of buff, red, yellow, and deep brown. 


My client took these creations of mine with him. When 
he returned them some days later, with his enthusiastic 
approval, he informed me that he had shown them to the 
curator of a Pennsylvania art museum who authenticated 
them. Actually, the curator was of the opinion that they 
had been drawn by a specialist in Pennsylvania Dutch Art. 
Consumer reception has been very favorable, too, and sales 
have increased far surpassing all previous records. Careful 
research, helped greatly by the cooperation of librarians 
and museum personnel, and “design planned for a purpose”’ 
contributed to these desired results. 


Competition stimulates the desire for improvement in all 
fields of endeavor, especially in an industry connected in 
any way with milady’s wearing apparel. The manufacturers 
of Gotham Gold Stripe stockings thought that their old 
package had outlived its usefulness. They wanted some- 
thing more feminine and modern-looking, but not radically 
different from their well-established design. | 


The overbearing band of stripes on the old package was 
reduced to a slender form; the trade-mark “Gotham Gold 
Stripe” was simplified; the old color scheme of gold, black 
and red was changed to gold, black and turquoise blue; the 
plain, and ilat gold background was changed to an em- 
bossed, textured gold resembling the magnified weave of 
the stocking. Because many shoppers had been asking for 
a box of “nylon” stockings instead of “Gold Stripe”, it was 
decided to leave out the “NYLON” copy and emphasize 
the name “GOLD STRIPE” in a distinctively styled script. 


please turn to page 128 
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EVOLUTION OF A BoTTLE (1) Clay model is made for three-dimensional study. Changes are easily 
accomplished on this medium. In this particular case it was decided to discard separate front 
and back labels for a single painted label with increased gripping area. (2) Once the bottle 
shape is decided upon, plaster models are made, delineating the back, front and side views. (3) 
The finished bottles are then molded in glass and color applied labels created in white and 
green. Bottles are then filled with product to determine final effect against colors selected. 


TWOFOLD PURPOSE is behind this candy pack- 
age design; to impart a homespun quality to 
the merchandise and to create a pattern motif 
which would link one package to the next one 
on the shelf or counter. This form of con- 
tinuity makes an interesting, eye-catching dis- 
play which pulls the viewer’s eyes along the 
length of the sales unit. 


FEMININITY IS EMPHASIZED and the weave of the stocking 
suggested in the redesigned packaging for Gold Stripe, seen ny 


at left. The bands of the stripes were slenderized and the 
trade name emphasized as well. 
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novel ideas for SILK SCREENS: 
continued from page 107 


PAPER DOILY STENCILS: 

An inexpensive stencil design is created by affixing 
paper doilies and place mats onto the silk screen. This is 
readied as follows: Put a few drops of Fix-So in a dish and 
brush the back of the doily with this solution. Place the 
moist side against the screen and allow to dry in place for 
a half-hour. Create interesting designs by arranging other 
sections of doilies about the central motif. This is particu- 
larly suitable for borders on tablecloths, skirts and yard 
goods. When the doily has dried to the screen, print in the 
normal manner. When done, the doily is removed from the 
screen under hot water. A reverse pattern is achieved by 
lightly fastening doily to screen, brushing on a coat of 
Fix-So and then, when dry, discarding the doily. 


SPATTER PRINTS: 


This one requires use of scissors, colored construction 
papers, a tooth brush, squirt gun and Aqua Textile Paint. 


MIMEO-SCREENED PRINTS are easy to do, can be used for making posters, 
greeting cards, decorated fabrics. Above: reproduction of child art, show- 
ing delicacy of line pessible. Below: combination effect with flat tusche 
background overlayed with mimeo stencil print. 
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The colored papers are used to plan the motif and carry 
out its execution. As this is a rather messy project, it’s best 
done in the basement or workshop. 


Tape newspapers onto the wall and pin your fabric in 
the middle of this protective area. Add more newspapers 
underneath on the floor. Now, draw or trace the motif onto 
the cut paper and scissor it out into stencils. The different- 
hued cut papers show you what color to use in the next 
step, which is that of spraying or spattering on the tint. 
This is done with a spray gun, or with a toothbrush, using 
Textile paint. Instead of cut paper stencils, you may prefer 
to affix some of Nature’s own stencils to the fabric. Leaves 
make exciting patterns—oak, maple, butter nut, sumac, for 
example. Pin these in position and spray around them. 
You may later make a reverse-stencil about this silhouette 
and spray, spatter or paint in the leaves themselves with 
Aqua Paint. Stems and veins are added with dark paint, 
applied with a fine brush. Caution: when paint is sprayed 
too close to the fabric, it may splash. Stand back and 
experiment to find proper distance. 


A direct technique is also practicable with leaves, using 
them as a sort of rubber stamp. Simply coat the back of 
the dried-out leaf lightly with Textile paint and press it 
against the fabric. The raised veins will create a pattern 
on the fabric. Remove leaf carefully, allow to dry and then 
shift its position for the next transfer. 


MIMEOGRAPH STENCILS: 


Among the easiest to make are Mimeograph stencils for 
silk screening. Cut your design on a regular Mimeograph 
stencil, using a stylus. Treat it much as you would a tool 
for etching or drawing on scratchboard. You can also 
use a typewriter if words are needed to complete a poster. 
The method: (1) attach stencil, colored side up, to outside 
of screen, affixed with masking tape. Then seal inside of 
frame with gummed paper tape. (2) Spoon some Textile 
paint inside the screen frame and draw it evenly across 
with a squeegee when printing. The stencil can later be 
cleaned and stored for future use by being taped flat on 
sheet of cardboard. 


CORN PLASTER STENCILS: 


These drug store items are low in cost and are pressed 
into position along the stencil to form desired patterns. 
Because they come in many sizes and shapes, they lose 
their mundane identity when interlocked and overprinted 
skillfully. Once affixed to the screen, Fix-So is applied to 
all areas of the silk not covered by the plasters. Allow to 
dry, and hold up to light to detect pin holes. Wash the 
fabric. By now the stencil should be ready. Remove the 
corn plasters; they have served their purpose. Where they 
had been you now have an open image. This is the printing 
area. The 1*-So will be everywhere but in the places 
occupied by the plasters. Now roll on the paint or dab 
on with brush and the designs will be transferred onto the 
fabric. Make a different screen for each new color. The 
technique can be reversed if desired, so that the plasters 
are the silhouettes. This is done by eliminating the appli- 
cation of Fix-So and leaving the plasters on the screen. 


A substitute to the use of corn plasters is the use of 
mending tape and _ stocking patches. J/ron-on stocking 
patches are affixed to the screen with a warm iron at low 
heat. Cover all areas you do not wish printed with 
masking tape. 4 
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an interview with Ludolf Liberts 


by MICHAEL M. ENGEL, L.L.D. 


R vow technique and the ability to work with the inner 
eye—these are the attributes which will prove invaluable 
to the artist of today. That is the advice of Ludolfs Liberts, 
a gifted Latvian expatriate whose paintings hang in lead- 
ing museums throughout the world and in the White House. 


WILLY NUSINOFF 


painting 


Here is a restless man, at home in many countries and 
former occupations. In his time he has been an officer of the 
Tsar, head of the Latvian Government Printing Office and 
the Mint, Stage Director for the National Opera. Three 
times his almost fabulous output of painting has been de- 
stroyed or lost in the changing fortunes of war, yet his driv- 
ing energy has compelled him to start all over again. Per- 
haps this is a clue to his choice of technique: alla prima— 
that is, ‘““wet-in-wet.” It is a method which forces the artist 
to paint swiftly, working in the pliable oil without pause, 
until the job is done. It can produce a rich, warm creation 
like this issue’s coverpiece, in a shade over two hours! 
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GIFT TO THE WHITE HOUSE is Liberts “Towers of Riga,”’ here being presented by the Latvian Delegation to Governor Adams for the President. 


ll et-in-wet is an ideal medium for the student of our 
time,” Liberts suggests. ““Today—and particularly in this 
country—we live a volatile life, full of speed and rapid de- 
cisions.” The Elevated train, rattling by his studio window, 
punctuated this remark. “The time when a student served 
a long apprenticeship of grinding colors, cleaning the mas- 
ter’s brushes and leisurely sweeping floors is gone. Now, you 
must depend mostly on your latent abilities, on your power 
of concentration, on seeing things before they are gone and 
recording them from your inner eye.” 


Much of what Ludolfs Liberts paints is from that inner 
source; the distillation of memories. His glowing canvas 
does more than depict the literal scene ; it sums a subject up 


WILLY NUSINOFF 


it up .. . then paint swiftly."’ 
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4 


in its true meaning. A Paris Boulevard at Night is no spe- 
cific locality, yet to the traveler and the ex-G.I. it brings to 
mind the Place de la Concorde, L’Opera, the Boule Mich’. 
And that is what Liberts intends—a haunting familiarity, 
softly dimmed. 


Now instructing at City College of New York, where he 
conducts advanced classes in. the mastery of oil painting, 
Ludolfs Liberts is no stranger to art education. For many 
years he held a coveted position as full Professor at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Latvia. Among his many awards 
is the Grand Prix of the Paris International Exhibition. 


Sixty million Americans recently saw his “Towers of 
Riga’ over television—probably yourself among them. It 
hung behind the desk of President Eisenhower—one of his 
personal favorites—during a broadcast report to the nation. 
“A gift from the people of Latvia to free America,” the artist 
proudly states. His birthplace is now locked behind the [ron 
Curtain, but Libe:ts’ brush and palette keep its memory 
fresh in the eyes of the world. 


Although ‘we t-in-wet” is a centuries-old technique, 
Americans are swift in accepting it as inheritantly their own. 
It is excellent training for the student. A painting is finished 
in a matter of hours; preliminary sketching is minimized. 
Since a picture is completed, except for drying and varnish- 
ing, at one session, the output can be increased and stale- 
ness of thought kept at bay. Nothing is so deadly to a young 
artist as a painfully limned picture which has been painted 
for days on end and never seems to come off. That type of 
endeavor begins in oil and ends in sweat. Wet-in-wet en- 
courages broad use of the brush and palette knife. Tight 
scenes loosen up, seem to flow. 
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The cover piece of Paris was created at a two hour demon- 
stration. The artist uses Gel freely in the work, to add 
sparkle and warm brilliance. For this particular painting 
his palette consisted of the colors listed below, but for land- 
scapes and portraiture the number would be cut almost in 


half. 


Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Grumbacher Trans. Brown 
Venetian Red 
Prussian Blue 
Brown Madder 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Yellow Deep 
Alizarin Crimson Gold. 


Titanium White 

Yellow Ochre 

Green Earth 

Burnt Sienna 

Ivory Black 

Cobalt Blue, Deep 

Viridian (Vert Emeraude ) 
Cadmium Yellow Lemon 

Alizarin Crimson Deep 


His favored brushes are of White Bristle, and he often 
will use only a palette knife. To his colors he will add a 
mixture of half-turpentine and half-linseed oil (or Stand 
Oil), but this is no particular rule. The development of 
medium is, after all, Liberts points out, a matter of personal 
choice. That is the beauty of wet-in-wet painting—so much 
is up to the artist, so little to academic procedures. 


Ludolfs Liberts was, until his present preoccupation with 
oil painting, one of the world’s most respected stage design- 
ers. He started his professional career in this field, design- 
ing scenery for the opera at Khasan, the picturesque capital 
city of the Tarter Empire. At the time he was eighteen and 
an art student. This work caught the eye of a scholarship 
committee and later he was sent to Paris by the Latvian 
Government, where his early work was deeply influenced by 
the French masters. Even today, with a style uniquely his 
own, one can detect respect for the Impressionists, and a 
bent for handling light and color in the subtle manner of 
Rembrandt van Rijn. While his palette is brilliant, it is never 
garish; always present are soft undertones. As a result, he 
is like a musician who subdues the obvious theme to better 
develop a total symphony. 4 


First step: in wet-in-wet painting method. “I destroy 
the whiteness of the canvas by covering all of it with 
a heavy wash of burnt umber, thinned with Stand O'l 
and Turpentine, half and half. (Linseed oil may be 
substituted.) Then I draw the general directional lines 
of the subject with bold, simple strokes, which in this 
case indicate the boulevards and buildings. For this 
purpose, apply a neutral color like Green Earth, Burnt 
Sinna or Umber, using a No. 7 White Bristle Filbert 
brush of the variety produced by Grumbacher. 


Second step: soften the harsh lines by careful develop- 
ment of the mass geometric forms. Fresh paint is ap- 
plied while the paint underneath is still wet. The pic- 
ture will then dry evenly and retain its brilliance. The 
cadmiums and other bright colors are used pure.— 
alla prima. 


Third step: Each brush stroke of the highlights is mixed 
with Gel, which gives transparency as well as body. 
Then, finally, jewellike blobs of pure color, mixed with 
Damar or Copal Varnish, are judiciously applied to 
suggest the sparkling light and movement of a Paris 
boulevard. I end up by spraying on Retouch Varnish 
with that new timesaver, an aerosol bomb. This brings 
back the wet brilliance of areas which otherwise might 
dry to a matt. The finished result, painted in a coupie 
of hours, may be seen in full color on this month’s 
cover. 
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PIRKLE JONES 


HAROLD ZEGART 


Perceptions 


photographic artists seek to capture the unsayable 


plates courtesy APERTURE magazine 


R eEcentLy. the Francisco 
Museum of Art held a unique photo- 
graphic exhibition. The theme ‘Per- 
ceptions’ falls into no specific category ; 
rather, it defies absolute definition, 
cutting across the boundaries of the 
literal, abstract and surreal as the 
camera-artist sees fit. 

The contributors include many fa- 
mous names, but none of the prints are 
signed, nor are titles and captions 
deemed necessary. Just what are these 
artists striving to capture? The show’s 
introductory label states: 

“Their attempt is to see through, 
not merely with, the eye; to perceive 
with the inner eye, and by an act of 
choice to capture the essence of that 
perception. This is the very core of the 
creative process, which, when tapped 
successfully in any medium, imparts 
that fabled sense of fulfillment, of 
having discovered unsayable but last- 
ing values with which to live.” 

Here are five such fragments out of 
life, none with specific meaning, but 
each having a strange, haunting quality 
and speaking a language without 
words. Now at the George Eastman 
House in Rochester, N. Y., the show 
is scheduled to circulate throughout 
the country. 4 
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QUARTER-MILLION SIDEWALK ART CRITICS passed the busy windows of one of Chicago’s largest department stores daily to see the exciting 


show of student work. All ages were represented. 


STUDENT ART FAIR 


n 


Chicago’s Carson Pirie Scott department store opens busiest windows to public school exhibit 


report by FLORENCE E. MCNALLY 


Supervisor of Art, CHicago Public Schools 


TH E world’s busiest corner—State and Madison in down- 
town Chicago—recently turned into a juvenile Montmartre 
when the art work of over two hundred public schools went 
on exhibit in the display windows of a major department 
store. 

Carson Pirie & Scott played willing host to the output 
of young artists, ranging from kindergarten offerings to 
the polished work of collegians. An estimated traffic of two 
million Chicagoans saw the show during the recent Ameri- 
can Education Week. The Student’s Art Fair consisted of 
300 drawings and paintings, filling.ten of the ground level 
windows to overflowing. Artwork was rendered in many 
mediums, including Tempera, transparent water color, 
colored crayons, oil and cut paper. 

The backgrounds of all windows were painted to 
simulate street scenes. The store’s display department 


124 


furnished iron grillwork with twinkling lights to point up 
the theme and gave a three-dimensional effect. 

Purpose of the show was to familiarize Chicagoans 
with the city’s art program and publicize “American Edu- 
cation Week.” For Carson Pirie and Scott the gesture of 
releasing advertising space estimated at well over $50,000 
was a dramatic lesson in good will and smart public rela- 
tions. The store contributed thirty art awards to children 
whose work was selected by a name jury. 

Eighteen of the awards were scholarships to the Junior 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago and another 
twelve gift certificates went to high school and college level 
students. The jury consisted of Richard Florsheim, Na- 
tional President of Artists Equity: Edithe Jane Cassidy, 


please turn to page 126 
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—photos Chicago Board of Education 


PRIMARY GRADERS Frances Syrek, Larry Nodulman and Dino Chromes 
decide on their entries. 


HAPPY ARTISTS Jimmy Pietrzak and Joyce Jacobs admire handiwork, CALUMET HIGH'S Janet Parks mounts a watercolor for her first professional ae 


being readied for display windows. Jimmy is from Oglesby School and show. Over two hundred schools took part in the Art Fair, with 300 = 
Joyce from Cook School. pictures displayed. ee 


THRONGS PASSING ART FAIR began with early-morning office workers, never let up through the day. An estimated two million passersby is average for ! 
this corner during a fair weather week. . 
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MULTI-PURPOSE BOWLS are virtualy indestructcble. 


GOOD DESIGN IN FIBERGLASS 


Ty HE planter bowls illustrated above demonstrate a new 
and practical use for products made of Fiberglas. This dura- 
ble material will survive a trip to a concrete floor, is water- 
proof and can be had in many decorative colors and finish- 
es. The Kimball Mfg. Co. has just introduced this well- 
designed product and it may be seen at quality stores 
throughout the country. 

The classically simple bowls can be adapted to a variety 
of uses, serving, for example, as sot drink icers, flower 
holders, planters, knitting baskets, fruit and candy dishes. 
Holders are of wrought iron. 4 


don’t wait until the last moment... : 


(back issues are often impossible to get) 


renew NOW! 


FREE HAND AND STENCILED BRONZING: 
continued from page 114 


bronzing palette. This palette is made of finely woven, 
mohair-type velvet which measures about 15” x 9” and is 
bound on all sides to prevent raveling. (see illustration. ) 
A little of each powder is placed on the palette for use. 
The powders can be mingled to form interesting mixtures. 
(The palette is stored, incidentally, by folding once in 
middle, and rolling it up, fastening with rubber band, or 
elastic. ) 


Stenciling in metal powders: For applying the powder to the 
object, use a piece of real silk velvet, about 4” square, whose 
edges are carefully hemmed. Dust or pounce this onto the 
varnish-tacky surface, through the stencil. Velvet should 
not be so old that the nap disintegrates during use. Do not 
use rayon or synthetic velvets, as they pick up a static 
charge which precludes good bronzing. (The velvets are 
stored by rolling up with the palette. ) 

These, then, are your basic and required tools. Used 
alone or combined with brush and paint work, these ma- 
terials will help you create handsome, antique effects ‘or 
vour stencil work on trays or funishings. 4 
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STUDENT ART FAIR: 
continued from page 124 


Director of the Junior School at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and Margaret Fisher, member of the executive board 
ot the Chicago Public School Art Society. 


Not content to leave all judging to the professionals. 
the department store also held a balloting for ‘top awards”’ 
chosen by the children themselves, and ten additional gift 
certificates went to these winners. 4 


make an ART SLIDE LIBRARY 
continued from page 105 


free.) (5.) No. 3 portrait attachment to make 
extreme close-ups. (6.) Cardboard or glass 
mounts for transparencies. 


Darkroom equipment: 


(a) 35mm developing tank. 

(b) Thermometer. 

(c) Printing frame (easiest to use is the 8”x10”). 

(d) Fine grain developer for plus-x film (Kodak M1i- 
crodol ). 

(e) Regular developer for positive film (Ansco Vividol ). 

(f{) Hypo or Acid Fixer. 

(g) bulb. 


please turn to page 128 


CHINA PAINTER’S CHALLENGE 


[F you're accustomed to thinking of china painting as a 
technique associated with the Victorian era, the striking 
design reproduced below will prove an eye-opener. It 1s, 
obviously, a professional piece, and should serve as a chal- 
lenge. This wall plate was created by the Worcester Roya! 
Porcelain Co. of Great Britain and, along with many simi- 
lar masterpieces, has recently been seen in the traveling ex- 
hibition: “Design From Britain,” sponsored by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 4 
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OOMING in popularity is the art of enameling on 

metal. The handsome examples illustrated above are 

the work of Design editorial board member, Edward Win- 

ter, who is responsible for introducing the craft into the 

American school curriculum in 1935, at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art. 


Today, hundreds of technical high schools throughout 
the country are teaching the subject and countless thou- 
sands of amateurs and professionals find rich rewards in 
the sale of their efforts. 


Winter’s work above indicates the scope of the enamel- 
ing craft—everything from ash trays, cigarette boxes and 
lamp bases, to decorative or utilitarian bowls and dishes. 
Enameling is also successfully applied to the creation of 
distinctive jewelry and accessories, and artist Winter has 
handled many commissions to turn out murals for public 


buildings. 


Last issue, Design introduced its audience to several 
new enameling kits which major manufacturers brought 
out in time for the holiday season. Foremost among these 


ENAMELING VERSATILITY is evident in this grouping from a commercial exhibition of the work of Edward Winter. Paintings 


on wall are by the artist’s wife, Thelma Frazier Winter 


are the Gemcrajt and Do-/t-Yourself kits, assembled by 
Craftint and available for $14.95 at most art-craft stores. 
(Readers desiring detailed information may write to Gem- 
Craft, Dept. 30, 1812 E. 13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio.) An 
inexpensive, introductory kit has also been marketed by 
Vanity Fair (Box No. 43, Normal, Illinois). Known as the 
“Trinkit’, this one is low priced at $6.95 and does an 
excellent job. Hobbyists and crafts teachers should write 
to that company’s “Dept. 704” for full particulars about 
the exciting things that can be done with this portable kit. 


To do a good job of enameling requires a steady hand, 
patience and imagination, but the actual process is quite 
simple. The firing requires a high heat (about 1500°F.). 
The above-mentioned kits have their own kilns included. 
In a pinch, the job can be done with an ordinary gas torch 
and foot bellows. 


While the technique as practiced today is quite recent, 
enameling is an age old craft, known even in the days of 
the Pyramid Builders, four thousand years ago. It was the 
Egyptian craftsman who invented the champleve technique, 
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by which a sharp tool gouges away metal and the resulting 
space is filled with enamel. New methods are being dis- 
covered every day, however, by enthusiasts, for this 1s a 
versatile craft. 

In a forthcoming issue, Design will present a special 
feature, showing the enamelware being done by high school 
students. If your school has created quality work, you are 
invited to send photographs for reproduction in this mag- 
azine. 


make on ART SLIDE LIBRARY: 
continued from page 126 

(h) Synthetic sponge for wiping film before hanging it 

to dry. 

It is not necessary to own all this equipment to begin 
work. Some of the darkroom equipment may be purchased 
for a very small cost. Much of it may be borrowed from 
friends who make photography a hobby. Many photography 
shops make a practice of renting cameras and equipment ; 
moreover, photography has grown to be such a popular 
hobby that it should not be a difficult task to find the nec- 
essary equipment close at hand. 


Preparing film: 


100’ of film will make approximately 800 pictures, but 
there will be some loss due to developing experiments 
and in leaving leaders when spooling film. The cartridges 
or spools should be loaded with film in total darkness, or 
by using a daylight loading tank. Use a piece of adhesive 
or masking tape to hold film to the spool. (It is a good 
plan to practice spooling a piece of film in the light before 
going to the darkroom. ) 


Taking pictures: 


It is not necessary to mount the camera on a tripod to 
take pictures, but at slow shutter speeds results will be better 
if one is used. If you do not use a tripod your shutter 
speed should be set at 100th of a second. Be sure to use 
your light meter when doing copy work. To find the light 
reading, hold the meter about four inches from the print 
that is to be photographed. 


Printing film: 


Have your film developed commercially, or if you are 
equipped, you may do this yourself. Cut the negative strip 
into shorter strips of five pictures. If your printing frame 
is smaller than 8” x 10” it will be necessary to cut them 
smaller to fit the frame. Positive film is not sensitive to 
light from the ruby bulb so it will be possible to see to work 
from this point on. Cut a strip of positive film the same 
length of the negative film strip. Find the emulsion side 
(dull) of each and face them together in the printing frame 
with the negative next to the glass. When the frame is 
exposed, light passes through the negative and puts the 
image on the positive film. For the first test experiment, 
expose the positive film for one second about six feet from 
a filty-watt bulb. If the transparency comes out too light 
it means you will need to expose your film longer. After 
the transparencies have been developed and fixed, they 
should be washed in running water for about twenty 
minutes. Be sure they are thoroughly dry before mounting. 


By working only a few hours each week you will soon 
have a slide library comparable to the fine collections in 
the art departments of our colleges and universities. 4 
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evolution of a PACKAGE DESIGN: 
continued from page 116 


Kitchen Maid Candies, in one and two pound boxes, was 
intended to reflect the informal, homey type of character of 
the product. There was to be no attempt at sophistication 
or modernism. The colors were to be bright and gay and 
inviting. Once again, I resorted to analyzing the problems 
involved and trying to clarify the objectives so that my aim 
would be well-directed. Careful study and clear thinking at 
this early stage can save a great amount of time later on. 
There is not much purpose in rushing ahead with half- 
formed ideas in sketch form, until you have thought, di- 
gested, and lived with the problem awhile. A client likes to 
think that his designer is mixing a little grey matter with 
his colors and design skill. 

Although my client had approved of the package design 
I submitted in water color, it suddenly occurred to me that 
instead of rendering the finished art work also in water 
color, it might be more eye appealing to have it embroidered 
and then photographed in color for reproduction. After 
repeated experiments this idea worked. I sketched the 
design in pencil right on a piece of linen cloth. Then an 
embroiderer went to work with needle and thread to pro- 
duce the “homespun” look which you see in the accompany- 
ing photograph. A gingham pattern of red and white shows 
through on all corners of the box. The product name and 
decorative parts of the design are embossed. So is the linen 
background, which in color and texture achieves realism. 


If you learn and understand the reasons behind the birth 
of a new package, you will know the ultimate purpose. 
Once this is understood, your efforts are directed towards 
a definite goal, guess-work is eliminated and your design 
wins approval. Remember, “DESIGN” means to plan for 
a purpose. 4 


ARTIST AND EDUCATOR: 
continued from page 97 


them, and be deeply concerned with their problems and 
their successes. As art education is increasingly being 
viewed as personal development rather than merely the 
learning of skills and, even more fundamental, since art is 
concerned with feelings and emotions, this qualification 1s 
of special importance. 

An art teacher should be an educator. This necessitates 
a knowledge of how people grow, how they develop, how 
they learn. It is equally important that he know, not only 
how people are stimulated to creative action, but how a 
teacher works with them to achieve desirable growth. He 
should be fully aware of the relation between creative ex- 
pression and the experience that leads to it. He should 
understand and be sympathetic to the great divergences in 
human nature and capabilities, and must be able to foster 
individual as well as group development. 


please turn to page 132 
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NEW TWIST for making proofs. of silk screen stencils is to place screen 
against chalkboard, then lightly pound it with chalked eraser. Quick, 
visible proof is achieved in any number of colors, without necessity for 
squeegee, paint, etc. 


So simple, you'll probably try it yourself today—that de- 
scribes the method of proofing silk screen stencils shown on 
this page! No need to mix stencil paints, squeegee them on 
screens and then have to clean up afterwards, if you use this 
short cut trick developed by Frank J. Newman, Advertising 
Director at one of the major art supply companies. 


He finds the method particularly handy for demonstra- 
tion purposes at workshops and conventions, since the only 
materials you need beyond your silk screen design is a box 
of colored chalks and a chalkboard eraser. 


The demonstration reproduced below is the work of 


CHALK PROOFS FOR SILK SCREENS 


fast and handy is this short-cut technique for the workshop! 


Peter Spore. It illustrates the steps involved in making a 
colored proof. Because the proofing is done on an ordinary 
classroom chalkboard, it can be seen by a large audience 
without the necessity for mounting. Once it has served its 
purpose, it is quickly erased. 


For unusual effects you can use fluorescent chalks, re- 
cently put on the market by the Prang people. These hues 
have dazzling brilliance, adding to the impact of a demon- 
stration. (Fluorescent chalks are ideal for proofing silk 
screens which will use the increasingly popular Day-Glo 
fluorescent paints, now being widely utilized for posters and 
outdoor bulletins.) So—next time, save time with this clever 
technique trick. 4 


QUICK AS A WINK PROOFS for your silk screen stencils are now possible by the use of a chalkboard and colored chalks. (1) Place your mounted stencil 
face down against the chalkboard and pounce an eraserful of colored chalk onto the screen. (2) Lift screen away and your first color proof is left. (3) For 
additional colors, place the next stencil in position and repeat the procedure with new color used. (4) The additional stencils are lifted and the design has 
been proofed for easy visualization. Corrections can thus be made without the necessity for cleaning the screens. 
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AMIC STUD 


a department for the ceramist and china painter 


edited by JESSIE B. ATTWOOD 


WV E china painters have come a long 
Way. 


There was a time, not too far removed, 
when the hobbyist had to limit his en- 
deavors to work done only on chinas 
which could withstand extremes of firing. 
When the first World War shut off our 
sources of supply, however, ceramists 
were forced to experiment and_ they 
learned to their surprise that many wares 
could be fired adequately, which hitherto 
had been untried. Now we know that the 
available materials need not be special 
imports, but that working knowledge and 
common sense are the real requisites. 


Another world war has come and gone. 
Once again we can purchase the fine 
white, transluscent porcelains of Japan 
and Western Europe. This selection, 
once limited, is now vastly increased in 
scope and many shops and supply houses 
can sell you top flight china on which to 
work. 


One scarcity still exists which must be 
overcome; that is the availability of good 
teachers in this craft. The old timers are 
gone now; we are a new generation and 
must develop our own instructors. Per- 
haps this is a good thing, for, unfortu- 
nately, many of the instructors of the 
past were prone to make too good a thing 
of teaching. As this was their sole oc- 
cupation, they charged exhorbitant rates 
and insured themselves of longevity of 
income by doing most of the actual work 
themselves. Thus, the student got to hear 
the Master speak, saw him do the work, 
was allowed to paint a bit of bordering, 
then was told to sign the china piece—as 
if it were actually his own work! Of 
course, the erstwhile student could ex- 
hibit the piece with modest pride, but—as 
for doing the work independently — 
impossible. 


Beware of this pitfall. When you receive 
instruction, be certain you do the work 
yourself and are not merely a spectator. 
China painting is really more than a 
craft; it is an art form which requires 
hard work, patience and many hours of 
exacting practice. Do not be satisfied with 
having your signature the only original 
thing on the china—you can buy finished 
pieces for less than the lessons and paint 
on your initials, if that is your aim. 


Address all correspondence to: Jessie B. Atwood, 718 Oakwood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Color Palette 

Assuming that you have assembled the 
items listed in our last article, we will 
learn to properly mix the paints, load 
the brushes and attempt to make a few 
basic strokes and at the same time pre- 
pare a chart of colors to be fired, for 
future use as a color chart—an invaluable 
aid! 


First, let us prepare our palette to re- 
ceive the colors that we will use for the 
making of the color chart. Clean the 
palette glass with a soft cloth moistened 
with alcohol, and with the aid of a ruler, 
divide it into even squares of approxi- 
mately one and one-half inches, using a 
pen and black India Ink. We use India 
Ink because the oils and turpentine used 
in painting will not affect it and the ink 
will “stay put,” keeping the palette neat. 
identifying our colors and helping to keep 
the colors always in the same place on the 
palette. Only water or alcohol will re- 
move the ink. A well arranged palette 
is important if speed and neatness are to 
be attained in painting. 


The colors are generally grouped in 
the following order: Yellows; Browns; 
Reds: Blues: Violets and Greens, with 
Black in the lower right hand corner of 
the palette. Place the name of the color 
in its proper square, either above or 
below the pile of color. 


You will need several small jars on 
your work table—a small one for a por- 
tion of Mixing Medium; one for turpen- 
tine used in painting; another slightly 
larger one for turpentine in which to 
clean your brushes and still another of 
the same size for alcohol, in which to give 
your brush a final cleansing. We are now 
ready to mix a small portion of each of 
the paints for the color chart. 


Place on a clean white tile, a small 
amount (about the size of a pea) of each 
of the powdered colors, beginning with 
the lightest yellow shade. Place directly 
upon this, one drop at a time, enough 
Mixing Medium to make a thick paste. 
With the palette knife used in a grinding 
way, mix the powder and medium. This 
should be mixed and ground until per- 
fectly smooth, in order to break up all the 
rough gritty particles of color. To avoid 
getting too much medium it is well to 


place some of it in a medicine dropper 
type bottle. These may be obtaind in small 
sizes at any drugstore. In grinding with 
the knife, keep the blade fairly flat; do 
not bend it too much. Mix the color with 
an up-and-down motion until it is a per- 
fectly smooth paste. Gather it all up with 
the palette knife and place it in a small, 
neat mass on the already-identified square 
on the glass slab of your palette. The 
tile and the palette knife should then be 
cleaned with a soft, lintless cloth, first 
with turpentine and then with alcohol. 


Prepare each succeeding color in the 
same way and place it in proper sequence 
on the palette. After this is accomplished, 
we are ready to proceed with the making 
of th Color Chart Tile. With your China 
Marking Pencil, very lightly mark off one 
inch squares on a clean, white, glazed six 
inch square tile. On another clean, white 
tile, (which we shall call your working 
tile) place a small amount of the already 
mixed Black China Paint, lifting it from 
your palette to the upper left hand corner 
of your working tile with a palette knife. 
With your Red Sable Liner No. 1 and 
the Black Paint you will now go over all 
the lines and the names of the paint which 
were earlier marked on the color chart 
tile with a China Marking Pencil. (The 
lines made by the pencil will burn out 
in the subsequent firing, leaving only the 
lines made by your brush and the china 
paint.) To prepare your brush for paint- 
ing in the black lines and names, dip it 
into turpentine, touch lightly to a folded, 
soft, lintless cloth to remove excess. 
Touch the tip of the brush in the small 
jar of medium and then with a rolling 
motion load fully with the black paint on 
your working tile. (Do not place the 
brush in the center of the pile of paint, 
but rather, work from the side of it, gen- 
tly working into the edge of the mass of 
paint and drawing the brush away.) 
When the brush is loaded with paint, try 
a few practice lines on a clean spot on 
your working tile to enable you to make 
fine, even lines when you cover the lines 
and names on your color chart tile. This 
is good practice for mastering control of 
the brush. The dried color chart tile is 
then fired. 


The next step will be to place the colors 
in the proper squares in varying degrees 
or tones of color. This will be done by 
using No. 8 Square Shader, first dipped 
into the turpentine, and gently squeezed 
out on the folded cloth. Next, lightly dip 
the tip of the brush into the medium and 
work well up into the brush by using 
a side to side, fanning motion. Enough 
oil should be used to keep the brush 
bristles smooth and even, not allowing 
them to split. However, be certain to 
keep the oil at an absolute minumum. 
Too much will cause the paint to blister 
as well as pick up dust, the enemy of all 
china painters. 


Next, take a small amount of your light- 
est shade of Yellow, in this case it will 
be the Ivory Yellow from your palette 
and place upon your working tile. Using 
the brush as conditioned above take up 
a small amount of color on one corner 
of the brush, filling about half of, the 
brush edge. This is done by drawing the 
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brush into the pile of color from the right 
side. Never load a brush by placing it in 
the center of a pile of color if you want 
clear, crisp tones that will not chip off. 
Draw the color down and slightly away 
from the mass and gently work into the 
brush, again using the side-to-side motion. 
Now, with one stroke of the bristles of 
the brush flat, lay the darkest layer of 
color, making the stroke on the left hand 
side of the first square and drawing it 
from the top to the bottom. (Cover 
about one-fifth of the area of the square. ) 
Next, rub off just a bit of the color on the 
working tile and make a second stroke 
immediately adjoining the first stroke. 
Repeat this process of rubbing off more 
of the color and making lighter strokes 
until the square is covered. The fifth and 
last stroke should seem to be only very 
lightly tinted oil. Each stroke should 
stand out distinctly at this point. If it 
does not, wipe it off and repeat this pro- 
cedure until it does. Do not proceed until 
the tones are well laid, showing gradu- 
ated tones of color. 


After the colors are properly laid in, 
they should be carefully drawn together 
with the brush, almost cleaned, leaving 
in only the faintest tint. Start at the top 
of the square, draw it over the whole 
painted area at right angles to previous 
strokes, from the lightest tint backward 
to the darkest shade, in order to blend 
ia the sharp lines of distinction between 
ine tones of color. Clean your brush 
between each color by rolling it on the 
side of the jar of turpentine and then in 
the alcchol. Squeeze out well. Repeat for 
all colors, keeping related colors in groups 
ranging from lightest to darkest tones of 
color group. 


All of the foregoing will be of untold 
value later on; not only because of the 
value of the color chart in making a 
selection of colors, (which in many in- 
stances fire very differently from the 
color they seem to be when in the vial 
or when ground and placed on the pal- 
ette) but also from the experience gained 
in mixing the paints, conditioning and 
loading of the brush with color and the 
achieving control of your strokes. You 
now have a very useful china painter’s 
color chart. 


General Suggestions to China Painters 
If the mixed paint on your palette be- 
comes slightly hard from non-usage, it 
should be removed to your working tile, 
rubbed down to a paste again with a 
bit of medium or a mixture of one-half 
Lavender Oil and one-half Clove Oil. 
There is a vast difference between 
china painting and oil or water color 
painting. First, many colors appear dif- 
ferent before firing than they do after- 


ward. Also, one must depend entirely upon 
ability to apply colors lightly and with 
very little paint where light tones are 
required. There is no white china paint 
for diluting the strength of colors to ob- 
tain lighter shades, as in water color and 
oil painting. In all instances, china paints 
are laid much lighter than oil paints; the 
paint intensifies in color with firing and if 
laid on thickly will chip off with usage 
or during firing. 

Well cleaned cold cream jars make 
excellent containers for the small amounts 
af turpentine and oils. 


When the brush cleaning turpentine 
and alcohol become soiled, simply allow 
the paint to settle and pour off the liquid 
into a clean jar. 


Do not use too much medium in your 
paints or brushes. There must be sufh- 
cient to make the colors workable but 
not wet. Properly laid color appears quite 
dull very soon. Do not attempt to lay 
the color without first working it well 
into the brush. Do not go back into it 
when once laid. The color should be 
cleaned and not picked at with the brush. 
Learn to make one stroke do the job, by 
turning the brush at different angles as 
it is pulled across the china. 


Answers to Inquiries 


What temperature should | fire gold on a Cone 
06 Clay Body? 


It is not so much the temperature the 
gold should be fired as it is the tem- 
perature the china can be safely fired 
without the glaze starting to melt. Us- 
ually gold applied on domestic clays and 
glazes in the Cone 08 to the Cone 01 or 
even as high as Cone 5 will develop 
nicely at not over Cone 017, preferably 
Cone 018 or Cone 019. Some of the do- 
mestic clays are so soft that Cone 019 or 
Cone 020 is all that it will stand. If in 
doubt, make several tests at different 
cone temperatures. 


Can | touch up light spots on lustre before it is 
fired? What causes white spots on my fired 
lustres sometimes? 


It is impossible to apply additional 
lustre evenly over unfired lustre in an 
attempt to straighten it. Your brush 1s 
apt to pull off the under painting entirely 
or surely leave unsightly blotches. Bet- 
ter remove all of the unfired lustre and 
repaint or fire and repeat color in second 
fire for a darker tone. 


White specks are generally caused by 
dust settling on the wet lustre or by 
dampness in the kiln. If possible, dry 
your ireshly painted piece at once, by 
placing it in a previously heated oven 
at a very low temperature, leaving oven 
door zjar. At least, place it in a tightly 
closed cupboard where dust cannot settle 
upon your work. If your kiln is in a 
damp basement, pre-heat it slowly to a 
low temperature to dry it out before 
inserting the lustre pieces for firing. AIl- 
ways be sure to properly vent the kiln 
during the early stages of all lustre, gold, 
or china paint firing. This allows the 
volatile oils to burn out and escape from 
the kiln and prevents smudge from set- 
tling on your pieces. 


NO POLIO VACCINE CAN HELP 
THIS CHILD. While science works 
to protect healthy kids against 
polio, those already stricken are 
fighting to live and play again. 


They need expert treatment. 
They need costly equipment— 
iron lungs, rocking beds, braces. 
They need YOUR financial sup- 
port to meet the crushing cost of 
rehabilitation. Help them fight 
back—give voluntarily! 
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ertist AND EDUCATOR: 


continued from page 97 


An art teacher should be competent as an artist. As 
such he will have a knowledge of many media but for the 
full development of his creative powers he must pursue 
work in one medium as a specialist. A general understand- 
ing of the entire field of art and the part it has played in the 
development of civilization is essential. More particularly, 
he should be alive to contemporary developments because 
they are the most urgent and perhaps exert the greatest 
effect on the students he will teach. 


The combination of these requirements raises special 
problems of an apparently contradictory nature in_ the 
training of art teachers. 


Thus, for example, the art teacher must be a com- 
petent creative performer to fulfil his qualification as 
an artist. Yet the process of becoming a creative artist 
usually involves a singleness and intensity o! purpose that 
does not allow him to become deeply concerned with other 
ideas and approaches. Nevertheless this concern is essential 
for in working with students he must be able to identify 
himself with their interests and their needs. Unless he can 
do so there is little likelihood of his being helpful. He must 
be capable of assisting even those students whose tempera- 
ments and approaches to art are totally different from his 
own. 


The training problems in relation to media illustrate 
another contradictory aim. Any individual preparing for a 
career as a professional artist will learn about a medium in 
so far as it will be of use in his productive effort. For the 
art teacher, however, an acquaintance with many media is 
necessary, not primarily so that he can himself work in 
them, but so that he can help others to do so. As a skilled 
performer in art, he needs to have the attributes of a profes- 
sional; as a teacher he must have an understanding of the 
attitudes, problems and interests of the non-professional. 
These two exaroples illustrate the danger of isolating any 
qualification in the training of teachers of art and the fal- 
lacy of basing a training programme on only one or two 
qualifications. 


The types of experience provided in training institu- 
tions for the preparation of art teachers fall into categories 
which correspond roughly to the qualifications of art teach- 
ers. 


All training should contribute to the development of 
the prospective teacher as a person, for it should enlarge 
his own vision and powers and promote appreciation and 
understanding of man and the world. But special attention 
should be given to what is usually referred to as general 
education—that is, training in disciplines outside an in- 
dividual’s major field—which will enable him to see his 
speciality in relation to the whole of human endeavour, and 
to be familiar with and understand the many and varied 
strands which make up the fabric of life. Although there is 
still far from general agreement as to what should comprise 
the particular kinds of experience needed for training as 
an artist and as an educator, whatever their nature there 
should be an interelation between them. It is the effective- 
ness of their interelationship that will be an important 
determinant of the success of the training programme. 


There seems to be general agreement that a period of 
from three to five years beyond secondary school is needed 
to prepare art teachers, and the training programmes in 
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most countries fall within these time limits. In some coun- 
tries additional and advanced training is available. It is in 
the context in which the training occurs that divergence ap- 
pears: that is, whether the bulk of the training takes place 
in an art school or in a university or in a teacher training 
college. In the art school the prospective teacher undergoes 
a considerable period in association with students prepar- 
ing for the art professions. Pedagogical training may be 
given concurrently with the art courses, or may be made an 
additional year of training at the same institution. If this 
is not available at the art school the prospective teacher, at 
the completion of his art course, enters a teacher training 
institution, where he receives instruction in pedagogy and 
in art directly concerned with teaching. In the university 
or in the training college, the prospective art teacher re- 
ceives his training along with students in other major dis- 
ciplines. At the end of a four-year programme in the uni- 
versity or teacher training college, he qualifies for a bach- 
elor’s degree, or at the end of a briefer period in the train- 
ing college he may receive a diploma. 


Both kinds of training programme are in operation in 
Europe and in those countries where education follows the 
European model. The second type is usually followed in the 
United States and Canada, although in those countries, the 
curricula of most art schools include teacher training 
courses, often offered in conjunction with a nearby univer- 
sity or college. 


Each type of programme has its merits. In an art 
school it is possible to reach a high intensity of effort as a 
productive artist when working closely for a period of 
several years with individuals of the same or similar in- 
terests. The limitation is that, within an art school context, 
the prospective teacher is apt to develop an over-specialized 
pro-essional outlook which is out of place in most school 
situations where only a few of the students he teaches will 
follow any of the art professions. There is also, in this plan, 
a tendency for the general education of the student to be 
neglected. Greater difficulty is also involved in securing an 
effective relationship between the various facets of the train- 
ing programmes, particularly when they are offered in dif- 
ferent institutions. 


In a university of the American type, where art is a 
recognized faculty or department, a student is able to un- 
dergo the various aspects of his training simultaneously and 
thus to see and develop the relationships among them. His 
contacts with students pursuing other goals is also benefi- 
cial both to him and to them. He learns through courses 
and contact with fellow-students about other subjects in 
the historic and contemporary world, while they are en- 
riched by their contacts with art. There appear there:ore to 
be conspicuous advantages in having art teacher training 
in a college or university system on a par with training 
in other disciplines. In particular, art is then accorded a 
position of prestige comparable to that of other subjects, 
which it is otherwise denied, and, in return, it imparts to 
them qualities and values which they sorely need. 4 


*The foregoing article originally appears in “Education and 
Art,’ a Unesco publication edited by Edwin Ziegfeld and 
available in this country through Columbia University Press 
and Artext Prints, Inc. The facing color plate is one of many 
beautiful examples of child art from throughout the world, 
collected and reproduced in “Education and Art.” 
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TREES AND HOUSES 


‘| HIS creative group effort makes a striking pattern and is the work of four children, the oldest being five 
vears of age. Rendered in gouache at the Quentin Roosevelt School, Pittsburgh. Pa. Courtesy of Edwin Zieg- 
feld and the National Art Education Association. Copyright: Unesco. 
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COLOR CHRCLERS AND HELATED TEXT: COPYRIGHT 1953 BY 
GRUMBACHER , AND USED WITH ITs PERMISSION. 


This color chart shown through the courtesy of M. Grumbacher, Inc. It is one of many color 
plates from the 64 page book “OIL PAINTING How-to-do-it!” by Ralph Fabri, N.A. $2.00 avail- 
able at your favorite artists’ material dealer or through Design Magazine. 


GRUMBACHER 


476 West 34th Street 
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